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Robert Matthew Calhoun 


The Gospel(-Amulet) as God’s Power for Salvation 


Entgegen anderslautenden Einschatzungen aus der Forschung verdammen oder 
verbieten vier wichtige christliche Autoren der Spatantike Johannes Chrysostomus, 
Isidor von Pelusium, Hieronymus und Augustin) den Gebrauch von Evangelien als 
Schutzgegenstand an den wenigen Stellen, an denen das Thema aufkommt, kei- 
neswegs. lhre Einstellung zu solchen Gegenstanden unterscheidet sich merklich von 
ihrer allgemeinen Ablehnung traditioneller (,,baganer”’) Amulette. Die genaue Un- 
tersuchung der betreffenden Aussagen zu den Evangelien-Amuletten zeigt auBer- 
dem, wie man sich deren schitzende oder therapeutische Wirkung vorstellte: Die 
friihen Christen betrachteten den Evangelienkodex, der eng am KOrper getragen 
oder im Haus aufbewahrt wird, in einer offenkundigen Neuinterpretation von Rom 
1,16 als ,Gottes Kraft zur Rettung", er bietet Erlsung im Hier und Jetzt wie in der 
eschatologischen Zukunft. 


Keywords: amulet, Gospel, patristic exegesis, healing, ancient book, magic 


1 Introduction! 


In a one-page article published in 1906, Eberhard Nestle drew attention toa 
remark by John Chrysostom explaining the meaning of “phylacteries” in 
Matt 23:5 (Hom. Matt. 72.2, PG 58.669): 


1 Additional abbreviations for corpora of ancient sources used here include: ACM=M.W. 
Meyer and R. Smith, eds., Ancient Christian Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999); CO=L.H. Blumell and T.H. Wayment, 
eds., Christian Oxyrhynchus: Texts, Documents, and Sources (Waco, Tex.: Baylor Uni- 
versity Press, 2015); GMA=R. Kotansky, ed., Greek Magical Amulets: The Inscribed Gold, 
Silver, Copper, and Bronze Lamellae, vol. 1: Published Texts of Known Provenance, Pa- 
pyrologica Coloniensia 22/1 (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1993); SM=R.W. Daniel 
and F. Maltomini, eds., Supplementum Magicum, 2 vols., Papyrologica Coloniensia 16 
(Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1990-1992). For other papyrological abbreviations, see 
the “Checklist of Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca, and 
Tablets” at http://papyri.info/docs/checklist. NB, I differentiate “gospel” from “Gospel,” 
with the former referring to early Christian (oral) proclamation, and the latter to written 
texts. 
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Because they [sc. the Israelites] were constantly forgetting God’s kind deeds, he com- 
manded that his marvels be written in small books (éxéAevoev éyypagrvat Bipriotc 
LLucpoic Ta Sadpata avdtod), and that these be hung from their hands (therefore also he 
was saying, “they will be unmoved in your eyes”), which they were calling “phylacteries” - 
as many women today have Gospels, hanging them from their necks (@ pvAaktnpia 
éxddovv: wc ToAdai vv THV yovaikav ebayyéAta TOV TpayAwv eaptwmoat Exovot). 


Nestle identifies some questions that arise in connection with these evay- 
yéAta worn by women: 


War es moglich, ein ganzes Evangelium oder gar alle Evangelien [...] auf einen so kleinen 
Raum zu schreiben? Oder sind unter evayyéhta einzelne Perikopen zu verstehen? viel- 
leicht die Anfange der vier Evangelien? oder Abschnitte, die besonders wirkungsvoll 
galten? Sind unter den erhaltenen Handschriften noch solche, die nach ihrer Beschaf- 
fenheit einst solchem Zwecke gedient haben kénnten?* 


Nestle goes on to point out that some manuscripts highlight certain es- 
pecially meaningful passages, and he cites a report of a printed edition of 
the Hebrew Bible kept on a pocket-chain.’ He concludes with brief quo- 
tations from elsewhere in John’s sermons (Stat. 19.4 [14]; Hom. 1 Cor. 
43.4 [7]) and from a letter of Isidore of Pelusium (Ep. 2.150). Citations of 
these passages have rightly become a consistent feature of studies of 
Christian amulets,’ many discovered at Oxyrhynchus.° Both John and 


2 E. Nestle, “Evangelien als Amulet am Halse und am Sofa,” ZNW 7 (1906), 96. 

3 “An einzelne fiir besonders bedeutungsvoll geltende Stellen zu denken, empfiehlt die 
Tatsache, da solche in gewissen Handschriften durch die Schrift hervorgehoben sind. 
Irgendwo erinnere ich mich, eine von den unreinen Geistern handelnde Stelle neun mal 
widerholt gesehen zu haben. Daf es eine Druckausgabe der hebr. Bibel gibt, die man als 
Anhanger an der Uhrkette tragen kann, wurde 1892 in Nr. 7 des Theologischen Litera- 
turblattes berichtet.” 

4 Within two years of the appearance of Nestle’s article, E. Preuschen, “Das neue Evan- 
gelienfragment von Oxyrhynchus,” ZNW 9 (1908), 1-11, here 1, invokes it to support his 
suggestion that P.Oxy. 5.840 may have been an amulet; followed by L. Blau, “Das neue 
Evangelienfragment von Oxyrhynchus buch- und zaubergeschichtlich betrachtet nebst 
sonstigen Bemerkungen,” ZNW 9 (1908), 204-215. See also E. von Dobschiitz, “Charms 
and Amulets (Christian),” ERE 3 (1910), 413-430, here 425; B.M. Metzger, “A Magical 
Amulet for Curing Fevers,” in Studies in the History and Text of the New Testament in 
Honor of Kenneth Willis Clark, ed. B.L. Daniels and M.J. Suggs, SD 39 (Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah Press, 1967), 89-94, here 93 nn. 12-13; H.F. Stander, “Amulets and the 
Church Fathers,” Ekklesiastikos Pharos 75/2 (1993), 55-66; P.M. Head, “Additional Greek 
Witnesses to the New Testament (Ostraca, Amulets, Inscriptions, and Other Sources),” in 
The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaest- 
ionis, ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes, 2nd ed., NTTSD 42 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 429- 
460, here 439; J.E. Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits on Amulets from Late Antique Egypt: Text, 
Typology, and Theory, STAC 84 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 161-165; id., “Magic 
and Communal Boundaries: The Problems with Amulets in Chrysostom, Adv. Iud. 8 and 
Augustine, In Io. tra. 7,” Hen 39 (2017), 227-246; T.J. Kraus, “Miniature Codices in Late 
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Isidore mention illuminating details: these objects were (or, were thought 
of as) Gospels; they were worn around the neck, so they must have been 
relatively small; women (and children too) characteristically possessed 
them;° and, they were allegedly similar to Jewish tefillin. 

Patristic authors universally adopt an antagonistic posture toward 
traditional (“pagan”) magical remedies or methods of acquiring protection, 
including amulets.’ Christians who rely on them turn their loyalty from 
God to the demons, and put their own salvation in grave danger.* But do 
John and Isidore regard these worn Gospels with the same hostility they 
direct toward other kinds of amulets? Some interpreters say that they do, in 
part because of the devices’ association with women and Jews. For example, 
Joseph E. Sanzo says: “In addition to dissuading his readers from using the 
Gospels prophylactically through an association with women, Chrysostom 
here [in Hom. Matt. 72.2] also includes the Jews to accomplish this goal.”” 
AnneMarie Luijendijk describes John’s “equation of the women’s gospel 


Antiquity: Preliminary Remarks and Tendencies about a Specific Book Format,” EC 7 
(2016), 134-152, here 137-138; T.S. de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian: Artefacts, 
Scribes, and Contexts, OECT (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 29-30; C.A. 
Faraone, The Transformation of Greek Amulets in Roman Imperial Times, Empire and 
After (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2018), 235, 395 n. 100; P. Arzt- 
Grabner and K. De Troyer, “Ancient Jewish and Christian Amulets and How Magical 
They Are,” BN 176 (2018), 5-46, here 8-10. 

E.g., PGM P4 (P.Oxy. 8.1077, trans. M. Meyer, ACM no. 7; see discussion below), P5a 
(P.Oxy. 6.924, trans. M. Meyer, ACM no. 15), P5b (P.Oxy. 8.1151, trans. M. Meyer, ACM 
no. 16); CO no. 92 (P.Oxy. 76.5073, see discussion below), and many others. 

6 Cf. K. Haines-Eitzen, The Gendered Palimpsest: Women, Writing, and Representation in 
Early Christianity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 61-62. 

See M. Dickie, Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World (London: Routledge, 
2001), chs. 9 and 10; D.C. Skemer, Binding Words: Textual Amulets in the Middle Ages, 
Magic in History (University Park, Pa.: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), 30-47; 
F. Graf, “The Christian Transformation of Magic,” in Mito y Magia en Grecia y Roma, ed. 
E. Suarez de la Torre and A. Pérez Jiménez, Supplementa MHNH 1 (Barcelona: Libros 
Portico, 2013), 299-310; de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), ch. 1. For earlier 
Christian sources, see F.C.R. Thee, Julius Africanus and the Early Christian View of Magic, 
HUT 19 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1984), 316-448; R. Roukema, “Early Christianity and Magic,” 
ASEs 24 (2007), 267-278. On John Chrysostom in particular, see I. Sandwell, Religious 
Identity in Late Antiquity: Greeks, Jews and Christians in Antioch (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2007), 267-271. 

Cf. Dickie, Magic and Magicians (see n. 7), 257: “It is precisely the areas of magic ignored 
by secular law as harmless and of no importance that engage the concern of the Church, 
for the very good reason that the greatest temptation faced by a Christian was not with the 
spectacularly wicked forms of magic but with the pressures that sickness placed on him to 
summon an old woman skilled in incantations and amulets. This was the vulnerable point 
at which the Devil might gain entry.” 

9 Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 162. 


uw 
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amulets to Jewish phylacteries” as “strong criticism.”'? Other scholars 
perceive toleration, though tinted (to a greater or lesser degree) with dis- 
approval."' John and Isidore plainly cannot simultaneously condemn and 
accept the use of Gospel-amulets in these passages.'* In addition to this 
problem, the questions initially posed by Nestle about the precise nature of 
Gospel-amulets persist.'* Many scraps of papyrus or parchment with 
(presumably) Christian inscriptions from late antique Egypt have come to 


10 A.M. Luijendijk, “A Gospel Amulet for Joannia (P.Oxy. VIII 1151),” in Daughters of 
Hecate: Women and Magic in the Ancient World, ed. K.B. Stratton and D.S. Kalleres 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 418-443, here 418. See also J.N. Bremmer, 
“From Books with Magic to Magical Books in Ancient Greece and Rome?,” in The 
Materiality of Magic, ed. D. Boschung and J.N. Bremmer, Morphomata 20 (Paderborn: 
Fink, 2015), 241-270, here 267: John “rails against ‘women who wear Gospels hung from 
their necks.” Cf. C. Rapp, “Holy Texts, Holy Men, and Holy Scribes: Aspects of Scriptural 
Holiness in Late Antiquity,” in The Early Christian Book, ed. W.E. Klingshirn and L. 
Safran (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2007), 194-222, here 
201-202: “Church fathers like Jerome and John Chrysostom decried this use of codices 
[...] merely as reservoirs of divine power.” 

11 E.g., de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 29-30; Stander, “Amulets and the 
Church Fathers” (see n. 4), 62; T.J. Brown, The Stonyhurst Gospel of Saint John (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1969), 30. Cf. R. van den Broek, “Popular Religious Practices 
and Ecclesiastical Policies in the Early Church,” in Official and Popular Religion in 
Western Christianity, ed. P.H. Vrijhof and J. Waardenburg, Religion and Society 19 (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1979), 11-54, esp. 19-22 and 33-36. Cf. also Armando Petrucci’s 
discussion of “an authentic cult of the sacred book, the Gospel, that came to be celebrated 
especially in Eastern, Italian, and Gallic churches,” in “The Christian Conception of the 
Book in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” in Writers and Readers in Medieval Italy: 
Studies in the History of Written Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 19- 
42, here 23-24. 

12 Stander complained in 1993 that “many of the studies that do include Patristic references 
[to amulets] do not properly analyze or interpret them. Moreover, when these references 
are consulted, one finds that the texts do not always prove the point for which they are 
quoted” (“Amulets and the Church Fathers” [see n. 4], 56). 

13 Researchers have recently wrestled with the problems associated with the term 
“Christian amulet,” e.g., Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 10-14 (rejecting the ad- 
jective “Christian”); W.M. Shandruk, “Christian Use of Magic in Late Antique Egypt,” 
JECS 20 (2012), 31-57 (analyzing the names of users of applied magical texts in order to 
ascertain whether they were Christians); T.S. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Greek 
Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Containing Christian Elements: A Checklist of 
Papyri, Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets,” BASP 48 (2011), 163-216, here 170-173 
(addressing difficulties with criteria for both “Christian” and “amulet”); and R. Boustan 
and J.E. Sanzo, “Christian Magicians, Jewish Magical Idioms, and the Shared Magical 
Culture of Late Antiquity,” HTR 110 (2017), 217-240. For the purposes of this study, 
“Christian amulet” refers to amulets that give indications that the creators and/or bearers 
would identify themselves as Christians, mainly through references to Jesus (Christ, the 
Lord, etc.) as the primary source of divine power for protection or healing. 
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light since 1906. Such inscriptions commonly feature the Lord’s prayer," or 
the incipits of the four Gospels.'” We also have tiny codices bearing these 
and other passages from both canonical and apocryphal Gospels.'° Would 
the bearers of such amulets have thought of them as “Gospels,” particularly 
if they included other elements?’” 

The present study has two goals. First, I shall briefly analyze the relevant 
passages of John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, Augustine, and Jerome, 
in order to show that they do not condemn the use of Gospel-amulets for 
protection or healing, whether worn around the neck (§ 2), placed by/in the 
bed (§ 3), or kept in the house (§ 4). Toleration does not mean unequivocal 
blessing, however, so it is necessary to assess the relative severity of dis- 
approval in each case. The second goal is to synthesize these authors’ re- 
marks toward clearer comprehension of how Gospel-amulets, as the 
patristic authors describe them, fit into the larger landscape of protective 
and therapeutic devices. I argue that they represent a significant innova- 
tion, since their effectiveness as a means of soliciting divine power for the 


14 T.J. Kraus, “Manuscripts of the Lord’s Prayer — They Are More Than Simply Witnesses to 
the Text Itself,” in New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World, ed. T.J. 
Kraus and T. Nicklas, TENTS 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 227-266; de Bruyn, Making 
Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 157-165. 

15 P. Mirecki, “Evangelion-Incipits in Greek and Coptic: Towards a Typology,” Proceedings 
of the Central States SBL and ASOR 4 (2001), 143-153; Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 
4), passim; de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 141-146. 

16 B.C. Jones, New Testament Texts on Greek Amulets from Late Antiquity, LNTS 554 
(London: T&T Clark, 2016), 100-103 no. 8, 117-120 no. 12, 127-130 no. 15, 147-151 
no. 19, 151-161 no. 20. Against M.J. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis of 
P.Oxy. 840 and Its Place in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity, TENTS 1 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005), 23-40, I regard P.Oxy. 5.840 as an amulet in codex format containing 
apocryphal episodes; on the binary “amulet vs. miniature codex” see further Jones, New 
Testament Texts, 120-122; TJ. Kraus, “P.Oxy. V 840 - Amulet or Miniature Codex? 
Principal and Additional Remarks on Two Terms,” in Ad Fontes: Original Manuscripts 
and Their Significance for Studying Early Christianity; Selected Essays, TENTS 3 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 47-67. Brown, Stonyhurst Gospel (see n. 11), 30-36, suggests that a fifth/ 
sixth-century Gospel of John discovered at Chartres (BnF, MS lat. 10439) and the eighth- 
century Stonyhurst Gospel of John (BL, Add. 89000), may have been (used as) amulets. 
For detailed discussion of the latter manuscript, see the essays in C. Breay and B. Meehan, 
eds., The St. Cuthbert Gospel: Studies on the Insular Manuscript of the Gospel of John 
(London: British Library, 2015). For a more general discussion of medieval manuscripts 
used as amulets, see J. Vezin, “Les livres utilisés comme amulettes et comme reliques,” in 
Das Buch als magisches und als Reprasentationsobjekt, ed. P. Ganz, Wolfenbiitteler 
Mittelalter-Studien 5 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1992), 101-115. 

17 Cf. the introductory remarks on Gospel-amulets by de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian 
(see n. 4), 146: “Some amulets draw on the power of the gospel not by its title or incipit, 
but rather by a short passage (an independent textual unit). These amulets illustrate what 
Christian writers may have been referring to when they spoke of gospels as substitutes for 
pagan remedies.” 
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bearer’s benefit depends on their nature as books, specifically books of the 
Gospel(s)."* 


2 Around the Neck 


As noted above, one reason for believing that John condemns Gospel- 
amulets stems from his association of them with women and Jews in Hom. 
Matt. 72.2. Robert Wilken and Matthew Dickie persuasively argue that 
John complains about his Jewish neighbors mainly because of the com- 
petition presented by their reputation for exorcistic and therapeutic magic, 
which entices his audiences away from the provision of such services by the 
church.” In his discussion of Matt 23:5, however, John seems concerned 
foremost to elucidate what Jesus is criticizing - the Pharisees’ enhance- 
ments of pvAaktrpia and Kpdomeda as indicative of ta Epya avtwv which 
TOLOVOLV TIPOG TO DEeaOFvat Toic AvOpwrotc. He paraphrases Exod 13:9 as 
God’s command to construct gvAaktrpia as a remedy for Israelite for- 
getfulness.”° He directly attributes magical protection or healing neither to 
these BiB\{a puKpa nor to the evayyéAta worn by women in this context,” 


18 Cf. A.M. Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles? The Gospel of the Lots of Mary, STAC 89 
(Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 21-25. 

19 Dickie, Magic and Magicians (see n. 7), 287-293; R.L. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the 
Jews: Rhetoric and Reality in the Late 4th Century, Transformation of the Classical 
Heritage 4 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), 83-88 (“Jewish Magic”) and 
88-94 (“The Efficacy of Religious Rites”). See also Sanzo, “Magic and Communal 
Boundaries” (see n. 4), 229-234; N. Janowitz, Magic in the Roman World: Pagans, Jews 
and Christians (London: Routledge, 2001), 25-26; and G. Lacerenza, “Jewish Magicians 
and Christian Clients in Late Antiquity: The Testimony of Amulets and Inscriptions,” in 
What Athens Has to Do with Jerusalem: Essays on Classical, Jewish, and Early Christian 
Art and Archaeology in Honor of Gideon Foerster, ed. L.V. Rutgers (Leuven: Peeters, 
2002), 393-419. 

20 Four passages are typically copied on tefillin: Exod 13:9; 13:16; Deut 6:8; and 11:18. See 
Y.B. Cohn, Tangled Up in Text: Tefillin and the Ancient World, BJS 351 (Providence, R.L: 
Brown Judaic Studies, 2008), esp. 33-48 on these passages. Regarding tefillin as re- 
minders, see n. 23 below. 

21 John is following the lemma in this omission: the text does not present Jesus as attacking 
the Pharisees’ @vAaktrpta as superstitious or as illicit magical practice, nor does it 
mention protective or therapeutic functions - which the tefillin indeed may have had, as 
argued by Cohn, Tangled Up in Text (see n. 20); see also J.H. Tigay, “On the Term 
Phylacteries (Matt 23:5),” HTR 72 (1979), 45-53. Cf. G. Bohak, Ancient Jewish Magic: A 
History (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 114-123 (NB, he does not treat 
tefillin in his overview of Second Temple Jewish amulets), 149-153. Tefillin should in any 
case be distinguished from amulets (or, perhaps, from other kinds of amulets) created by 
or for Jews. See further E. Eshel, H. Eshel, and A. Lange, “‘Hear, O Israel’ in Gold: An 
Ancient Amulet from Halbturn in Australia,” JAJ 1 (2010), 43-64; H. Eshel and R. 
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although the term gvAaxtrptov probably suffices to evoke such func- 
tions.” John stresses other similarities instead: they are small books in- 
scribed with God’s Oavpata, and they are hung on parts of the body (hands 
or neck). Any criticism of the women - that they, like the Israelites/Jews, 
might need to wear what they must not forget - remains at the level of 
implication. In his exegesis of Matt 23:5 John neither condemns Jews or 
women, nor forbids the use of Gospel-amulets. 

The short letter of Isidore to Epimachus (Ep. 2.150, PG 78.604) responds 
to a query about the meaning of pvAaktrptov in Matt 23:5. Isidore’s reply 
covers the same territory as John, though with fuller exposition. 


Since you have written wanting to learn what “they enlarge the phylacteries” is about, 
know that the booklets, even as the ones containing the law which the teachers of the Jews 
were carrying, were small, just as [women] today [carry] small Gospels (i661 6t1 SéA tia Fv 
ukpd, tow Tov vopLov WSivovta, dep EPdpovv oi TOV Tovdaiwv KaBnyntai, Worep viv [ai 
yvvaixes ta] evayyédta [td] pupa). For, since the legislator, as he was setting them to the 
task and banishing forgetfulness, decreed, “You will fasten the statutes to your hand” - 
this is, “you will hang from,” “you will suspend”; but they took no account of the task, and 
busied themselves with great zeal with the straps of the little books (mepi 5é tobc teAa- 
L@vac TwV PiBAiwv ToAATV Exotlodvto onovdrv) - they were deserving of censure 


(pépyews EwOnoev). 


Isidore connects the custom of carrying pvAaxtijpia with Jewish ka8nyn- 
tai (the scribes and Pharisees in Matt 23:2), and he quotes part of Deut 6:8 
or 11:18. The verb é&dyetc in the original command receives two ex- 
planatory glosses, Eaptrjoeic and kpepdoeic. Isidore also specifies how the 
legislation’s purpose of reminding (tiv AnOnv e&0otpaxiGwv) went awry:” 


Leiman, “Jewish Amulets Written on Metal Scrolls,” ibid., 189-199 (with many refer- 
ences to published amulets); cf. Boustan and Sanzo, “Christian Magicians” (see n. 13). 

22 Le., by virtue of the term’s association with gvAdooetv; see LSJ and BDAG, s.v. 

23 The role of tefillin as reminders, which both John and Isidore highlight, factors 
prominently into Let. Aris. 158-159: “Additionally he has given to us a sign of reminder 
(napdonpov iv uveiac Sé5wxev) from our garments, and likewise too he has ordered us 
to set the Jogia on the gates and doors, in order to be a reminder of God (mpdc T6 pveiav 
eivat 800). And he also expressly commands the sign to be fastened on the hands (kai éni 
Tov xeip@v d5é SiapprSyv TO onueiov Kedevet TeptijpOar), clearly showing that it is 
necessary to complete every action with righteousness as ones who have a reminder of 
our own condition (tvjpnv Exovtac Tis EavTMV KaTaoKEvi}c) and who have fear about 
God in all situations” (text A. Pelletier, SC 89.176-178). Josephus (A.J. 4.212-213) 
mentions tefillin in the context of the twice-daily prayer of gratitude, “which happens in 
return for [benevolences] which have already occurred, and in encouragement of future 
ones” (tig evxaptotiac Kai yevoulévng én’ duolBh pév TOV dn yeyovotwv Emi Sé mpo- 
Tpomt tov éoouévwv). He continues: “And [they are] also to inscribe on their doors the 
greatest of the things God kindly did for them, and each person [is] to display them on the 
arms; and [they are] to carry as many things as can indicate the might of God and his 
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the bearers became overly concerned with the visible methods of attaching 
ta BiBAtSta, hence Jesus’s criticism of their motives (mpdc 16 DeaBi}vat Toic 
avOpwrotc). The concise mention of the women’s Gospels serves to illu- 
minate an obscure custom with a more familiar one - but apparently not to 
cast the same censure onto the women that the Jews “deserve” (uéuwews 
NEwOnoev). Like John, Isidore omits any suggestion (beyond the term 
gvAaktnptov itself) that magical protection or healing motivates either 
group to keep the miniature books close to their bodies. 

John refers, however, to just such a protective intent in the 19th of his 
homilies Ad populum Antiochenum de statuis. Throughout this series of 
sermons, he warns against the casual swearing of oaths,” since it idiotically 
courts divine wrath. He illustrates this hazard with the fate of Jerusalem at 
the hands of Nebuchadnezzar when Zedekiah broke his treaty and re- 
volted: “and neither the holy of holies nor the sacred vessels nor anything 
else averted that punishment and revenge because the oath was trans- 
gressed.””° As John moves toward the conclusion of his sermon, he recalls 
Jesus’s command (Matt 5:33-37) to take no oaths at all, then declares: 


Gathering all these things together, inscribe them on your mind! Do you not see how the 
women and the small children hang Gospels from their necks as a great safeguard and 
carry them around everywhere, wherever they go (obx Opac, MW ai yuvaikes kai TA LIKpa 
nadia avti pvdakijc peyddngs ebayyéAta eaptw@ot tod tpayrAov, Kai Mavtaxod Tept- 
épovoty, Sttov Tep Av ctiwotv)? Inscribe the commands of the Gospel and the laws on 
your mind! There is no need for gold or possessions here, nor for buying a book (ote 
BiBAiov mpiacBa1), rather for the sole intention and disposition of the soul that has been 
awakened. And you will have the Gospel as something more secure not by carrying it 
around on the outside, but inside, storing it in the treasuries of the soul (kai doga- 
Notepov etc 16 evayyéAtov, obk Ewlev mepipépwv, GAN Evdov avdTd Toi Tij¢ Wyi|s 
amotiwWEéuEevos Tapetoic). (Stat. 19.4 [14], PG 49.196) 


John supports his overall exhortation regarding oaths with this brief il- 
lustration (mapadetypa) that works by comparison (obyxptotc). The 


favor toward them inscribed on the head and the arm (émtypagetv dé Kai toic SvPMpaow 
AVTMV Ta LEyLoTA Mv evepyéTHOEV adTOUS 6 DEdc Ev Te Bpayioow ExaoTov Stagaivetv, 
doa te Tiyv ioxbv dnoonuaiverv Sbvatat Tod Geod Kai tiv Mpdc adTOvs evvolav PépeEtv 
éyyeypapipéva emi tig Kepadijs Kai tod Bpaxiovoc), so God’s advocacy for them may be 
gazed upon from all sides” (text H.S.J. Thackeray and R. Marcus, LCL 490.102-104). 
Although Josephus does not specifically use the language of remembrance (but cf. A.J. 
4.210), he plainly regards tefillin as prompts for gratitude by “indicating” (amoonpatvetv) 
divine acts of benevolence. See also Justin Martyr, Dial. 46.5. 

24 Fora survey, see F. van de Paverd, St. John Chrysostom, The Homilies on the Statues: An 
Introduction, OrChrAn 239 (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 
1991), 3-13. 

25 Stat. 19.3 (12) (PG 49.194). 
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women and children indeed externally wear Gospels for protection. 
However, superior defense (acqahéotepov) comes from the inscription of 
the Gospel’s commands on the dtdvota, and from carrying it in the yuyn, 
since these actions interfere with the commission of deeds, like forswearing 
oneself, that provoke divine revenge. John wants most to encourage the 
internalization of Jesus’s commandments, but he does not deny the pro- 
tective virtue (pvAaKn peyaAn) of the worn Gospels. 

John and Isidore in these passages therefore do not directly criticize the 
women and children for their Gospel-amulets. They refer to the custom 
concisely in support of other points, whether hortatory or exegetical. Al- 
though they do not reject Gospel-amulets outright, one can still detect a 
note of mild disapproval. Women and children cannot have been the only 
ones who wore them, but the association implies that Gospel-amulets are 
feminine or immature, and thus beneath masculine dignity.” It hardly 
needs to be said that implicit disapproval is not the same as full-throated 
condemnation. How, then, did the idea that John and Isidore offer the latter 
rather than the former take hold among scholars? Inadvertent conflation 
with the more general rejection of amulets among patristic authors seems 
likely. The fulminations of Caesarius of Arles (V-VI CE) against both 
traditional and Christian amulets,” and canon 36 of the Laodicean synod 


26 NB the data collected and analyzed by Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 27-53, on 
women’s and children’s amulets — and the paucity of evidence for those of adult males — 
in the ancient Greek world. 

27 Serm. 50.1: “What is deplorable is that there are some who seek soothsayers in every kind 
of infirmity. They consult seers and divines, summon enchanters, and hang diabolical 
phylacteries and magic letters on themselves (fylacteria sibi diabolica et caracteres ad- 
pendunt). Often enough they receive charms even from priests and religious (et ali- 
quotiens ligaturas ipsas a clericis ac religiosis accipiunt), who, however, are not really 
religious or clerics but the Devil’s helpers. See, brethren, how I plead with you not to 
consent to accept these wicked objects, even if they are offered by clerics. [...] Evenif you 
are told that the phylacteries contain holy facts and divine lessons, let no one believe it or 
expect health to come to him from them (etiam si vobis dicatur, quod res sanctas et 
lectiones divinas filacteria ipsa contineant, nemo credat, nemo de illis sanitatem sibi 
venturam esse confidat)” (text G. Morin, CCSL 103.225; trans. M.M. Mueller, FC 31.254). 
NB, the brief reference to res sanctae et lectiones divinae could easily include passages 
from the Gospels. For further discussion and additional references, see G. de Nie, 
“Caesarius of Arles and Gregory of Tours: Two Sixth-Century Gallic Bishops and 
‘Christian Magic,” in Cultural Identity and Cultural Integration: Ireland and Europe in 
the Early Middle Ages, ed. D. Edel (Dublin: Four Courts Press, 1995), 170-195; Skemer, 
Binding Words (see n. 7), 40-41; Y. Hen, “The Early Medieval West,” in The Cambridge 
History of Magic and Witchcraft in the West, ed. D.J. Collins (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2015), 183-206, here 199-201. 
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(IV-V CE) forbidding clergy from making ta Aeyopeva pudaktijpia,”* may 
also have drawn the more tolerant perspectives of John and Isidore into 
their orbit. But Jerome’s comments on Matt 23:5 seem to have exerted a 
stronger influence on scholars, because he amplifies the tacit disapproval of 
earlier commentators toward Jews and their phylacteries on the one hand, 
and toward women and their Gospel-amulets on the other. 

After quoting Matt 23:5-7, Jerome exclaims: “Woe to us wretched ones 
to whom the vices of the Pharisees have passed!””” He then explains the 
custom of phylacteria as a misunderstanding of God’s requirement in Deut 
6:8: instead of internalizing the commands,” “[t]he Pharisees, interpreting 
this perversely, wrote on small parchments the Decalogue of Moses, that is, 
the ten words of the Law” (hoc Pharisaei male interpretantes scribebant in 
membranulis decalogum Moysi, id est decem legis uerba). Jerome describes 
the placement of these items on the forehead, making a kind of crown, and 
implies that the Pharisees learned this practice not from the Torah but from 
Indians and Babylonians.” As a means of distinguishing Jews from gen- 


28 “Priests and clerics must neither be magicians, enchanters, mathematicians, or astrol- 
ogers, nor make so-called phylacteries, which are prisons of their souls; and we com- 
manded that the ones carrying [phylacteries] be thrown out from the holy church” (6T1 
od dei igpatikode fj KANpiKods Ldyous f Enaodovdc eivat 7 LaBHLATUCOds f doTPOAdyouUG, 
i motetv Ta AeyOpeva qudaktipta, dtiva eiot Seopwtrpia TOV Yoav adtav. Tos Sz 
gopodvtac pinteoBat &k Tic aylac éxKAnoiac éxeAevoapev) (text P.-P. Joannou, ed., 
Discipline générale antique [IVe-IXe s.], vol. 1/2: Les canons des synodes particuliers 
[Rome: Tip. Italo-Orientale S$. Nilo, 1962], 145). De Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian 
(see n. 4), 39, observes: “Presumably the canon was the result of instances where clerics 
were reputed to have acted in one or more of these capacities.” Although canon 36 
certainly takes aim at a range of magical practices, I would suggest that the actual target is 
amulets made by the clergy for use by Christians. The references to pdyot, énaotdoi, etc. 
primarily serve to classify both the creators and the bearers of amulets among such 
dangerous villains. As far as the bishops are concerned, the “Christianization” of amulets 
is impossible. See also Graf, “Christian Transformation of Magic” (see n. 7), 304-305. 
The pseudo-Hippolytan Canons (IV CE) include the manufacturers of phylacteries 
among professions forbidden to be catechized and baptized without verified renunci- 
ations (Can. 15, see R.-G. Coquin, ed., Les canons d’Hippolyte, PO 31/2 [Paris: Firmin 
Didot, 1966], 368-369). 

29 Jerome, Comm. Matt. 4.23.5-7 (here and below, text E. Bonnard, SC 259.162-167; trans. 
T.P. Scheck, FC 117.259-260). 

30 “And this is the meaning: [m]y precepts are in your hand that they might be fulfilled in 
conduct. Let them be before your eyes for you to meditate on them day and night.” 

31 See esp. J.B. Itzkowitz, “Jews, Indians, Phylacteries: Jerome on Matthew 23.5,” JECS 15 
(2007), 563-572. Jerome’s description of the forehead-phylactery is confusing. He says 
that the purpose of this crown is “so that they [sc. the parchments] would always be 
moving before their eyes” (ut semper ante oculos mouerentur). This would seem to mean 
that the housings were suspended from a strap encircling the head. The “moving” pieces 
may contrast with the command in Deut 6:8 as quoted by him, erunt inmota ante oculos 
tuos, but cf. Origen, Comm. ser. Matt. 11 (E. Klostermann, GCS 38.21-22). 
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tiles, these crowns resemble the authentic commands of tassels and cir- 
cumcision, although “superstitious teachers” (superstitiosi magistri) fur- 
nished the former with thorns as a goad for memory.” Jerome next returns 
to Matt 23:5, where Jesus delivers a general indictment of ostentatious 
piety, of which phylacteries are the first manifestation: 


They called those little depictions of the Decalogue “phylacteries” because whoever had 
them had his own protection and fortification as it were (pictaciola illa decalogi phy- 
lacteria uocabant, quod quicumque habuisset ea, quasi ob custodiam et munimentum sui 
haberet). Now the Pharisees did not understand that these things need to be carried in the 
heart, not in the body. But chests and boxes hold books and do not have the knowledge of 
God (alioquin et armaria et arcae habent libros et Dei notitiam non habent). Among us 
there are superstitious little women who keep doing this up to the present day with little 
Gospels and with the wood of the Cross and with things of this sort (hoc apud nos su- 
perstitiosae mulierculae in paruulis euangeliis et in crucis ligno et istiusmodi rebus). They 
have zeal for God, to be sure, but not according to knowledge. Straining out a gnat, they 
swallow a camel. 


Jerome links the amulets of the superstitiosae mulierculae - “little Gospels” 
and “wood of the Cross” among other items - to the worn Decalogues of the 
Pharisees in order to illustrate a similar lack of understanding (quod haec in 
corde portanda sint, non in corpore). Neither John nor Isidore takes this 
step. Jerome also characterizes the function of Jewish phylacteries as 
protective (quasi ob custodiam et munimentum). The final two sentences in 
the quotation above elaborate further the superstitio shown by both the 
Pharisees and the women: the combination of ample zeal and deficient 
knowledge leads to absurdity. If Jerome means to fault the women for 
hypocritical display (Jesus’s complaint) in addition to obsessive scrupu- 
lousness, he does so only implicitly. But he expresses his disapproval of 
Gospel-amulets unambiguously and with greater detail than John and 
Isidore, although he neither forbids their use nor threatens their users.*° 


32 “Moses had commanded something else too, that in the four corners of the robes they 
should make crimson fringes to distinguish the people of Israel. Thus just as circum- 
cision gives the sign of the Jewish nation in the bodies, so their clothing has some dif- 
ferentiation. Superstitious teachers who were desirous of publicity among the people and 
seeking a profit from little women made their fringes long and bound very sharp thorns 
to them. They did this, evidently, so that as they walked about and sat down they might at 
times be pricked, and by this reminder as it were they would be drawn back to their duties 
toward God and ministries in his service.” 

33 Other interesting questions arise from his statements about the artifacts. Is he saying that 
the women keep their Gospels in “chests and boxes” (armaria et arcae), which are 
somehow similar to the housings of tefillin? Would the difference between a container 
holding crucis lignum and one holding a paruulum euangelium be obvious? Do the 
pictaciola decalogi parallel the “little depictions” of Gospels? As with the other authors 
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3 By the Bed 


As befits a sermon on 1 Cor 16:1-9, where Paul directs the Corinthians to 
set aside funds every week for delivery to the saints in Jerusalem, John 
encourages his audience in Hom. 1 Cor. 43.4 (7) to acts of charity (Aen- 
Loobvn): 


And let us comply with the blessed Paul, and let us make a small box for the poor in the 
home, and let it be laid beside the place where you stand in prayer. And as often as you go 
in to pray, deposit first the charity and then send up the prayer. And just as you would not 
choose to pray with unwashed hands, nor should you do so without charity. For charity 
being laid aside is no less important even than hanging the Gospel by the bed (kai yap obk 
EXatTOV Tod evayyéhtov KpELAoVat Mapa tiv KAivny TO EAenLoovvny KeioVat). For if you 
hang the Gospel while doing nothing, you will not be helped in any such way; but while 
having this small box, you have armor against the devil. You cause your prayer to be 
something that soars, you render your home holy, having food within in store for the king 
(evayyéhtov Lev yap éav Kpepdons UNdév ToLdv, oddev TOOODTOV M@EANOTON: TODTO Sz 
éxwv TO KiPwtiov, STAOV éxEtc KATA Tod StaBddov, TIyv ebytv DNdMTEpOV Toleic, ayiav 
kataoKevdletc tiv oikiav, tpopacs Evdov éxwv amtoKeimévac Tod Bacthéwc). Beyond this, 
let also the small box be laid by the bed, and the night will be free of phantasms/dreams 
(&pavtaciactoc).™* 


In this passage, John offers a helpful clue about how the Gospel-amulets 
were in some cases thought to work. He proposes setting money aside for 
alms as a preparatory rite, like washing one’s hands, for prayer. By doing 
both preparations, one demonstrates the postures of respect for traditional 
rituals, and of obedience to God’s commands. The actions thus promote 
God’s receptivity to prayer. John’s leap to the topic of hanging the Gospel 
by the bed prompts the question: is this action also petitionary, a kind of 
nonverbal prayer for protection from demonic attack during the night?” If 


discussed so far, Jerome presupposes knowledge of details among his readers which is no 
longer available. 

34 Text F. Field, ed., Sancti patris nostri Joannis Chrysostomi archiepiscopi Constantino- 
politani in divi Pauli epistolam ad Corinthios priorem homiliae XLIV, Bibliotheca Patrum 
(Oxford: J.H. Parker, 1847), 542. In the final sentence, napa todto Kai [TH KAivy] KeioOw 
TO KIBWTLOV, Kai Apavtaciactog ota 1} vvE, the emendation tf KAivy seems necessary; 
see Field’s comment ad loc. 

35 On the idea of demonic origins of dreams, see P. Cox Miller, Dreams in Late Antiquity: 
Studies in the Imagination of a Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 
esp. chs. 1 and 2; cf. G.G. Stroumsa, “Dreams and Visions in Early Christian Discourse,” 
in Barbarian Philosophy: The Religious Revolution of Early Christianity, WUNT 112 
(Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 204-227; id., “Dreams and Magic among Pagans and 
Christians,” ibid., 191-203. On the notion that dreams could be sent (ovetpottoumtia) as a 
kind of aggressive magic against which one might seek defense, see S. Eitrem, “Dreams 
and Divination in Magical Ritual,” in Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion, 
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supported by charity, it offers “armor against the devil,” just as alms bring 
“prayers that soar” and a home both sufficiently pure and well-provisioned 
to welcome the king. John’s statements might yield the impression that the 
Gospel has been purchased or designed specifically for keeping next to the 
bed. However, the context suggests instead that he is describing its removal 
from around the neck and placement on a hook for the night. He thus 
deploys Gospel-amulets as a component of his exhortation to add alms to 
the daily routines of prayer and getting ready for sleep. 

Augustine mentions a therapeutic Gospel placed not by the bed, but in 
it.° Notably, he speaks of using Gospels instead of amulets (ligaturae) 
(Tract. Ev. Jo. 7.12): 


When you have a headache, we commend you if you put the gospel by your head and do 
not hurry to an amulet (cum caput tibi dolet, laudamus si euangelium ad caput tibi po- 
sueris, et non ad ligaturam cucurreris). For human frailty has come to this, and men who 
hurry to amulets must be so lamented that we rejoice when we see that a man, confined to 
his bed, is tossed by fever and pain and yet has placed no hope anywhere else except that he 
put the gospel by his head (nec alicubi spem posuisse, nisi ut sibi euangelium ad caput 
poneret), not because the gospel was made for this but because it has been preferred to 
amulets (non quia ad hoc factum est, sed quia praelatum est euangelium ligaturis). 
Therefore, if it is put by the head so that a headache may be eased, is it not put by the heart 
that the heart may be healed of its sins? Let it be done, then (fiat ergo).” 


Augustine’s commendation (fiat ergo) of Gospels taken to bed as a remedy 
for headache depends on a clear distinction between (good) euangelium 
and (evil) ligatura.** Elsewhere he condemns the latter as forcefully as any 


ed. C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), 175-187, 
esp. 179-182. Cf., e.g., PGM 1.98 (among the powers of the napedpoc is ovelponouneiv), 
VII.311-316 (gvddEate [...] and mdons ennpeiac oveipov te PPLKTOD Kai TavTWV deEp- 
wv), X.24-28 (a BvuoKatoyxov restraining kai poBouc kai Pavtaopovcs Oveipwv among 
other hazards); GMA no. 46 (a prayer to release Juliana amo [...] maong é|vepyeiac kal 
gay|taciag Satpova|Sovg vuKtac Kal | hpépac). 

36 On therapeutic amulets, see esp. R.D. Kotansky, “Incantations and Prayers for Salvation 
on Inscribed Greek Amulets,” in Faraone and Obbink, Magika Hiera (see n. 35), 107- 
137, here 107-108. Regarding placement in the bed, cf. the formula in SM no. 74 (II CE): 
“For if a sick person is unable to sleep, taking a leaf of laurel write this name and place it 
under the head or into the [bed?]” ([av] | yap tig d08evav dyp[urvi, Aa] |Bov pvAA[o]y 
ddagvn[c éniypa]|yov 16 (Svopa) tlo]dto K(ai) b1[dBec¢ bd] | tiv Kepadiy # eic TO 
[otp@pa]). On leaf-amulets for headache, see C.A. Faraone, “A Socratic Leaf-Charm for 
Headache (Charmides 155B-157C), Orphic Gold Leaves, and the Ancient Greek Tra- 
dition of Leaf-Amulets,” in Myth, Martyrs, and Modernity: Studies in the History of 
Religions in Honour of Jan N. Bremmer, ed. J.H.F. Dijkstra et al., SHR 127 (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 145-166. 

37 Text R. Willems, CCSL 36.73; trans. J.W. Rettig, FC 78.165. 

38 So also Sanzo, “Magic and Communal Boundaries” (see n. 4), 238-239. Skemer, Binding 
Words (see n. 7), 87, incorrectly asserts that “St. Augustine condemned the popular 
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of his patristic peers.*” Augustine’s praise for the sick person who puts hope 
in the Gospel flows directly from his lamentation for the one who relies on 
ligaturae. One can hardly call this a ringing endorsement. Augustine ad- 
mits that the Gospel did not come into existence in order to cure headaches. 
Nonetheless, he asserts a link between its placement by the head and by the 
heart, since it leads to a more potent remedy, recalling John Chrysostom’s 
Gospels worn not externally but inscribed on dSiévoia and yoy.” 


4 In the House 


In his 32nd homily on the Fourth Gospel, John Chrysostom praises the 
Samaritan woman who converses with Jesus at a well (John 4:4-42). She 
shows great eagerness to learn (totavtnv nepi Soypuatwv moteitat omovdryv) 
in stark contrast to John’s auditors, who tend toward indolence and neglect 
(Hom. Jo. 32.3, PG 59.186-187): 


For who among you - tell me! — when he was at home, took a Christian tablet between his 
hands and went over the things lying therein and searched the scripture (muxtiov é\aBe 
XPLOTIAVIKOV LlETa XEIpac, Kai Ta éyKEeiueva ene, Kai Hpevvnoe tiv ypagryv)? Would 
nobody have these things to say? But we will find draughts and dice at the homes of the 
many, but books nowhere except at a few (BiBia 5é oddapod, GAA kai map’ ddiyotc). But 
these persons too have the same state of mind as those who do not have [books], binding 
them [i.e., keeping them closed] and setting them continually in cabinets. And all their 
enthusiasm is about the thinness of the parchment pages, and the beauty of the letters - 
not about reading (kai 1] naoa avdtoic onovdh Tepi TH TMV buEvwv AenTOTNHTA, Kal TO TWV 
YPALLATwWV KaAAOG, Ov epi TIV dvayvwotv). For they have made their purchase not on 
behalf of benefit and profit, but they have become excited about them because they cause a 


practice” of the therapeutic use of John’s Gospel here, and in Ep. 55.20.37 (PL 33.222) as 
well; the latter briefly rejects the oracular consultation of the Gospels, not the use of 
Gospel-amulets. 

39 See, e.g., Tract. Ev. Jo. 7.6, 7, with discussion by Sanzo, “Magic and Communal 
Boundaries” (see n. 4), 234-238; Graf, “Christian Transformation of Magic” (see n. 7), 
303-306; Stander, “Amulets and the Church Fathers” (see n. 4), esp. 62-64. Regarding 
Augustine’s perspectives on magic, see R.A. Markus, “Augustine on Magic: A Neglected 
Semiotic Theory,” REAug 40 (1994), 375-388; F. Graf, “Theories of Magic in Antiquity,” 
in Magic and Ritual in the Ancient World, ed. P. Mirecki and M. Meyer, RGRW 141 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002), 93-104; id., “Augustine and Magic,” in The Metamorphosis of 
Magic from Late Antiquity to the Early Modern Period, ed. J.N. Bremmer and J.R. 
Veenstra, Groningen Studies in Cultural Change 1 (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 87-103. 

40 Cf. Augustine’s remarks earlier in the sermon (7.7) on the heels of his criticism of pagan 
ligaturae: “Seek not, then, for Christ elsewhere than where Christ wanted himself to be 
preached to you, and in the way that he wanted to be preached to you: thus hold him fast, 
thus write him in your heart. He is a wall against all onslaughts and against all deceits of 
the enemy” (text R. Willems, CCSL 36.70; trans. J.W. Rettig, FC 78.160). 
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display of wealth and of the pursuit of honor (odd yap dnép We@Eheiac Kai KépSovuc THV 
KTHOW AbTOV Temoinvtal, dAAG TAOVTOV Kai Protipias enidetEv MoLobvpEvoL, Tepl Tadta 
éomtovddKaolv). 


John does not regard it as likely that very many of his auditors possess 
books of scripture (muxtiov xpiotiavikdv, ypagri/-ai, BiBAia) suitable for 
study. Those who do, John alleges, keep them only to showcase their af- 
fluence. Their omovdn - unlike that of the Zapapeitic - is for TAObTOV Kal 
grotipiag énideétc.* He continues: 


Such is the extravagance of conceit. For I hear of nobody who pursues honor because he 
knows what lies within [the book], but because he has one inscribed with gold letters. Tell 
me, what is the profit? For the scriptures were not given for these reasons, in order that we 
may have them only in books, rather in order that we may carve them in our hearts (od 
yap dia tadta eé568noav ai ypagai, iva év BiBALotcg adtac Exwpev Ldvov, GAN’ iva év 
kapdiaic adtac éykoAGywpev). And thus, that acquisition - the laying down of com- 
mandments only in letters — belongs to a Jewish pursuit of honor. But for us the law was 
not originally given thus, but [carved] in “tablets of fleshy hearts” (2 Cor 3:3). 


John sets forth alternate methods of the pursuit of honor (@tAottpia) as it 
pertains to these books. One method attaches value to the book itself, 
especially if it is beautifully crafted. The other perceives the heart to be the 
inscribed surface. In order to reinforce his contrast further, he attaches 1) 
KtijOIg Tovdaixiis pvotutias to the former, and the power of the Gospel to 
repel the devil to the latter: 


And I say these things not because I am hindering the acquisition of books; instead, I urge 
this and very much pray for it. But I wish both the letters and the thoughts from them to be 
carried into our mind, in order that it [sc. the mind] by receiving the meaning of the words 
may thus be cleansed (BotAopat dé é Exeivwv Kai Ta ypdupata Kai Ta vorjpata gic tiv 
Siavoiav nepipépeoVat tiv HEetépay, va obtw kaBaipnta Sexouévny HV TMV YpaLLatwv 
vonotv). For if the devil will not dare to enter in a home wherever a Gospel may be laying, 
how much more will he never touch the soul which carries such thoughts around, nor will 
a demon or nature of sin approach (ei yap év oikig, 2vOa dv evayyétov 1] Keipevov, ob 
Toduroet mpooeAVEtv 6 SiaBodoc, TOAAW LAAAOV WoXiI¢ Vor|LATA ToLAdTA TepiPepovons 
ovx dwetai mote, obdE EmBroeTat SaiLwv, 7} apLaptiag Pvoic). 


41 Regarding the socioeconomic picture of John’s audiences as projected in his sermons, see 
R. MacMullen, “The Preacher’s Audience (AD 350-400),” JTS 40 (1989), 503-511. On 
the scroll as a prestige-item, see the discussion of “the aesthetics of reading,” with an 
overview of Lucian, Adversus indoctum (The Ignorant Book Collector), in W.A. Johnson, 
“Toward a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity,” AJP 121 (2000), 593-627, here 
612-615. 
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John likens the inner self (soul and mind) to the interior of a house.” The 
Gospel belongs inside both.” He does not deny the apotropaic power of the 
object itself, although reading it shapes the thoughts which the soul always 
carries around, resulting in purification. These thoughts supply much 
better protection than the books which are their sources. “The scriptures 
are divine incantations,”“* he adds later. “Therefore let us cast them on 
ourselves, and let us prepare potions from them for the passions in the soul” 
(Geiai eit enwdai Ta ypdppata: emadwptev toivvv Eavtoic, Kal toi év TH 
oxi] TaVeow Ta aT’ éxeivwv PdppLaKa KaTackevatwyev). 

John again avoids direct equation of ebayyéAtov and @vAaxtiiptov in 
Hom. Jo. 32.3. However, the reference to £mwdai makes it plain that he is 
describing the apotropaic use of Gospel codices - presumably with com- 
plete texts, such that their possessors could (if only they would! ) study them 
and acquire the better protection.” Furthermore, with the words ei yap év 
oixia, Eva dv ebayyédtov 1) Keipevov, ob ToAuoet MpocEAVEiv 6 StaBoAoc, 
John alludes to the custom of posting inscriptions at the entrances of homes 
on door-lintels or on placards, in order to repel hostile forces by warning 
them that a divine protector dwells within. This practice was already an- 


42 Cf. Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 41: “The parallel appearances of these frontal 
faces [gorgoneia] on temple antefixes, domestic oscilla, personal jewelry, and military 
armor, suggest, moreover, an obvious assimilation between buildings and bodies and 
their need to be protected.” 

43 Cf. John Chrysostom, Laz. 3.2 (PG 48.994): “Thus wherever the spiritual books may be, 
from there all diabolical activity is driven away, and much encouragement of virtue 
occurs for those who live there. And the very sight, by itself, of the books causes us to be 
more reluctant toward sin. [...] For at the same moment someone touched the Gospel - 
even from the very sight alone — he both immediately transformed his own thinking and 
withdrew from ordinary matters.” Cf. Apophthegmata patrum, Epiphanius 8-11 (PG 
65.165), cited among others by G.G. Stroumsa, “The Scriptural Movement of Late 
Antiquity and Christian Monasticism,” JECS 16 (2008), 61-77, here 70. 

44 Regarding ypduua as “scripture,” see PGL, s.v. 2; see also 2 Tim 3:15, and cf. BDAG, s.v. 
2c. On incantations for protection and healing, see esp. Faraone, Transformation (see n. 
4), 198-220. 

45 Cf. John Chrysostom, Hom. 1 Cor. 7:2 4 (PG 51.215): “Sing these words [of Paul] as an 
incantation to yourself every day. And if you perceive that desire for another woman is 
being aroused in you, then here is how to make her seem repugnant to you: go into your 
bedroom, unroll this book, and, making Paul your go-between, continually sing these 
words as an incantation, and thereby extinguish the flame! (eioeh Oe ic Tov OdAapOV, Kai 
TO BiBAiov avartbEac TodTO, kai AaBwv IabAov pecitny, kai ovvexdc emddwv tadta Ta 
prwata, KatdoBeoov trv pAdya)” (trans. M.M. Mitchell, John Chrysostom on Paul: 
Praises and Problem Passages, WGRW [Atlanta: SBL, forthcoming]). I thank Prof. 
Mitchell for sharing with me the text of her recent Everett Ferguson Lecture in Early 
Christian Studies (Christian Scholars Conference, Nashville, June 8, 2017) titled “John 
Chrysostom on Marriage, Sex and Christian Love Magic,” in which she examines the rich 
use of the terminology of protective and erotic magic in Hom. 1 Cor 7:2. 
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cient in late antiquity. Christopher A. Faraone discusses iambic verses 
“allegedly inscribed on a house by a newlywed” which Diogenes Laertius 
quotes in a story about Diogenes the Cynic (IV BCE):** 6 tod Atos maic 
Kadhivucog ‘Hpakrije | 2vOdde katorket: undév eioitw Kaxdv (“The son of 
Zeus, resplendent in victory, Heracles, lives here. Let no evil enter!”).”” 
Christian variations of this notice have been discovered as well.** Faraone 
quotes an inscription “from the area of Halicarnassus”: otavpot [napdv- 
toc] obdév ioyvet DOdvoc (“As long as the cross is present Phthonos is not 
in the least powerful”). Others refer more explicitly to the one who “dwells 


46 


47 


48 


49 


C.A. Faraone, “Stopping Evil, Pain, Anger and Blood: The Ancient Greek Tradition of 


Protective Iambic Incantations,” GRBS 49 (2009), 227-255, here 229-234. See also id., 
“Hexametrical Incantations as Oral and Written Phenomena,” in Sacred Words: Orality, 
Literacy, and Religion, ed. A.P.M.H. Lardinois et al., Mnemosyne Suppl. 332 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 191-204. Note esp. p. 198, where Faraone quotes a fifth/fourth-century BCE 
lead amulet from Selinous, which offers to protect “[w]hosoever hides in a house of stone 
the letters of these holy verses visibly inscribed in tin” (otic tov[8’] iep@v Emewv api- 
Onpa kadvyet | ypaupata kacortépwt kekoAaupEeva héog év otkwt). In this case, the holy 
verses furnish the divine power for protection from within the house, but one must not 
advertise their presence at the door. On this amulet, see further D.R. Jordan and R.D. 
Kotansky, “Ritual Hexameters in the Getty Museum: Preliminary Edition,” ZPE 178 
(2011), 54-62; C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink, eds., The Getty Hexameters: Poetry, Magic, 
and Mystery in Ancient Selinous (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013). 

Diogenes Laertius 6.50 (text R.L.M. Heim, Incantamenta magica graeca latina, Jahrbuch 
fiir classische Philologie Suppl. 19 [Leipzig: Teubner, 1892], 509 no. 139; trans. Faraone). 
Faraone, “Stopping Evil” (see n. 46), 229-230, correlates this text with one that appears 
on a terracotta disk (ca. III BCE) found at Gela: ‘HpaxAfjc¢ év|0a(Se) katorkel: | ut) ’oitw 
un|8év kaxdv. Cf. Diogenes of Sinope, Ep. 36 (A.J. Malherbe, ed., The Cynic Epistles: A 
Study Edition, SBLSBS 12 [Missoula, Mont.: Scholars Press, 1977], 148-153). For ad- 
ditional examples, Faraone cites O. Weinreich, “De Diogenis quae fertur epistula XXXVI 
et de epigrammatis Graeci historia,” AR 18 (1915), 8-18, and R. Merkelbach, “Weg mit 
dir, Herakles, in die Feuershdlle!,” ZPE 86 (1991), 41-43, here 41 n. 1; see also F.J. Dolger, 
IX@Y%X, vol. 1: Das Fisch-Symbol in friihchristlicher Zeit, IXOYZ als Kiirzung der Namen 
Jesu, 2nd ed. (Minster: Aschendorff, 1928), 239-243. 

These inscriptions are part of a broader constellation of protective strategies, as described 
summarily by G. Vikan, “Icons and Icon Piety in Early Byzantium,” in Sacred Images and 
Sacred Power in Byzantium, Variorum Collected Studies (Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 
2003), ch. 2 at p. 10: “The pervasive pre-Christian tradition of miraculous (magical) 
doorway protection is most familiar in the form of floor mosaics of the evil eye. By the 
fifth century, however, the same prophylactic effect was being achieved through a variety 
of Christian symbols, words and letters, including the cross, the chrismon, and the chi- 
mu-gamma formula; through such patently amuletic biblical texts as Psalms 90 and 120; 
and through several purely magical shapes, among them eight-pointed stars and whorls.” 
See also E. Dauterman Maguire, H.P. Maguire, and M.J. Duncan-Flowers, Art and Holy 
Powers in the Early Christian House, Illinois Byzantine Studies 2 (Chicago, IIl.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1989), 1-33 and passim (with images). 

Faraone, “Stopping Evil” (see n. 46), 231. Cf. an inscription from Sabba‘ (Syria, VI CE): 
otavpod yap mpoKipiévov od ’oxb[cet dPBaALLOG BaoKka]voc (W.K. Prentice, ed., Publi- 
cations of an American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900, vol. 3: Greek and 
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here,” as, for example, in an inscription from Herakeh in Syria (VICE): + 6 
deondty¢ Hu@v I(nood)cs X(ptotd)c, 6 vidc, 6 Adyos T(od) O(eo)d, EvOdde 
[klatotket undév ioitw Kak6v;” or another found in Refadeh (VI CE): + 
Tno(od)c¢ 6 Natwpéws, 6 ék Mapiac yevveb[ei]c, 6 v(id)¢ tod O(e0)d, EvOa 
katoi: pi Zotw ode... 2°’ In Hom. Jo. 32.3, John places the Gospel in the 
house as a divine protector, like Heracles or Jesus himself.” It could be 
functioning as a potent symbol, like the cross in the inscription from 
Halicarnassus; or it might instead wield - even be - a divine power in its 
own right. 


5 Synthesis 


John, Isidore, Augustine, and Jerome in the above passages do not seek to 
articulate the precise nature and function of Gospel-amulets. Neither do 


Latin Inscriptions [New York: Century, 1908], 20); also another from Dana (VI CE): [tot 
ot]avpod na[p](d)vtos, &(x)Opdc ob K[atio] bor (ibid., 100 no. 91). 

50 Prentice, Inscriptions (see n. 49), 19; see also id., “Magical Formulae on Lintels of the 
Christian Period in Syria,” AJA 10 (1906), 137-150, here 140; Délger, Fisch-Symbol (see 
n. 47), 244; Weinreich, “De Diogenis” (see n. 47), 15. 

51 H. Waddington, ed., Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie (Paris: Firmin Didot, 
1870), 625 no. 2697; see also Prentice, “Magical Formulae” (see n. 50), 146-147; id., 
Inscriptions (see n. 49), 135 no. 120; Weinreich, “De Diogenis” (see n. 47), 16. For ex- 
amples of house-amulets written on papyrus, see PGM P2 (6 &ytog Dwxac wdé Eottv), 
P2a (ABpadp (w)de kat[oret]). The formula “X lives here” can attract as well as repel; see 
PGM IV.2363-2366: “Write these names on hieratic papyrus, and you will see unceasing 
[revenue]: [voces magicae] give revenue and business to this place, because Psentebeth 
lives here” (ypaqe eic xaptnv iepatikov Ta dvépata | tadta, Kai Bewproetc aKatda- 
navotov: | [v.m.] | [v.m.] 5d¢ népov kai mpaétv t@ tonw | tobTw, Sti VevtebnO EvOade 
katotkei). The instructions dictate, however, that the inscription is not to be displayed, 
rather placed inside a wax image of Hermes (Mercury), then hidden in wall. For further 
discussion, see Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 141-144. 

52 Cf. Rapp, “Holy Texts” (seen. 10), 197: “At church councils the divine presence was made 
manifest by the gospel codex placed ona throne, a custom first attested for the council of 
Ephesus in 431, which convened ‘with the holy gospels lying on the throne in the middle 
and showing Christ himself present among us.’ The enthroned gospel is also a frequent 
motif in church decorations from late antiquity and beyond as a way of representing the 
deity.” See further A.M. Luijendijk, “Sacred Scriptures as Trash: Biblical Papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus,” VC 64 (2010), 217-254, here 234-235; C. Humphress, “Judging by the 
Book: Christian Codices and Late Antique Legal Culture,” in Klingshirn and Safran, 
Early Christian Book (see n. 10), 141-158. Cf. also Theodoret’s passing remark about 
Symeon the Elder in Phil. hist. 26.11 (PG 82.1473A): “For they say that the man became 
so well-known in Rome, the greatest [city], that they raised up small icons for him in all 
the entrances of the workshops, providing thence some protection and security for 
themselves.” For further discussion of this passage, see Vikan, “Icons and Icon Piety” (see 
n. 48), 9-12. 
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they declare plainly nor justify fully their attitudes toward them. Careful 
reading has borne useful fruit, however, which can be synthesized thus: 
Gospel-amulets are (1) tolerated by at least some patristic authorities, who 
(2) regard them as Gospels (not amulets!) and (3) as books which are 
(4) conceptually (even if not literally) complete. After examining the 
enumerated points, I will turn to the relationship of Gospel-amulets with 
other kinds of pvAaktripia in order to ascertain how their users may have 
thought them to work. 

(1) John, Isidore, Jerome, and Augustine — unlike Caesarius of Arles and 
the 36th Laodicean canon —- condemn neither the premise nor the practice 
of Gospel-amulets. Indeed, two of the four harness the idea that Gospels 
can impart healing or protection in order to encourage internalization of 
the message — inscription on the mind, soul or heart, for example - for the 
acquisition of superior benefits. At the same time, one cannot say that they 
unreservedly approve of the practice, with Jerome leaning furthest toward 
disapproval by directly connecting worn Gospels to the superstitio of 
women. 

(2) The four authors’ ambivalence about the custom does not translate 
into equivocation about what they perceive the objects to be: they are 
Gospels, whether worn around the neck or kept by the bed or elsewhere in 
the house. They are neither pvAaktnpta nor ligaturae (though the sources 
admit similarities which require further consideration); nor are they 
nepianta or mepiappata or any kind of “magic.”*’ The following table 
identifies the terms used for Gospel-amulets and their locations in each of 
the passages surveyed above: 


John, Hom. Matt. 72.2 evayyéhta around the neck 
Isidore, Ep. 2.150 evayyéhia pucpa “borne” or “worn” 
(gopeiv, from the con- 
text) 
John, Stat. 19.4 evayyéhia around the neck 
Jerome, Comm. Matt. 4.23.5-7 paruula euangelia on the body (in corpore, 
from the context) 
John, Hom. 1 Cor. 43.4 evayyéhtov by the bed 
Augustine, Tract. Ev. Jo. 7.12  euangelium by the head (of a person 
in bed) 
John, Hom. Jo. 32.3 evayyéAtov, also muxtiov in the house 
XploTiaviKov, ypagn/-at, 
ypappata 


53 Thecondemnations by Caesarius and the bishops at the Laodicean council depend on the 
collapse of these very distinctions. 
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(3) John, Isidore, Jerome and Augustine furthermore speak of these 
Gospels as books. One can see this most clearly in the ways that they refer to 
worn Gospels in order to elucidate the Jewish custom of wearing phy- 
lacteries, criticized by Jesus in Matt 23:5. 


John, Hom. Matt. 72.2 BiBria pKa evepyeoiat, Satvpata 
Isidore, Ep. 2.150 déAtia pikpd, BiBrAiSta — vdptoc, Sikatmpata 
Jerome, Comm. Matt. 4.23.5-7  membranulis, libri praecepta, decalogus Moysi 


In late antiquity, “book” could mean either a scroll or a codex. Gospels, as is 
well known, characteristically had the latter format.** One has to wonder 
about the patristic commentators’ sources of information about Jewish 
phylacteries when they describe them as “books.” The tefillin of their time 
probably did not have the externally visible form of scrolls or codices. 
Housings discovered at Qumran are flat pouches constructed from 
leather,” and in later centuries they have the shape of boxes, also made of 
leather.** In their comments on Matt 23:5, John, Isidore, and Jerome posit 
that the vAaktrpia as “small books” represent longer texts (the Torah, or 
accounts of God’s mighty deeds). A synecdochic relationship (pars pro 
toto) between the inscriptions on the parchment slips within the housings 
of tefillin and their longer textual source(s) is certainly possible. The 
scriptural texts most often quoted on the slips ostensibly command the 
wearing of tefillin, however.’ The copied commands connect not with 
their textual source (the Torah), rather with the acts of obedience to the 
commands, that is, the tefillin themselves. Christian commentators 
therefore correctly perceive tefillin to be reminders involving inscribed 
texts, although the characterization of them as small books representing 
larger ones derives from the parallel Christian custom of worn Gospels. 


54 C.H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex (London: Oxford University Press, 
1983); T.C. Skeat, “The Origin of the Christian Codex,” ZPE 102 (1994), 263-268; L.W. 
Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2006), 43-93; R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009), esp. 70-90; W.A. Johnson, “The Ancient 
Book,” in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. R.S. Bagnall (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2009), 256-281; A. Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts: A Study of 
Scribal Practice, WUNT 362 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016). 

55 Cohn, Tangled Up in Text (see n. 20), 56-59, 96-98. 

56 See the description in, e. g., R.S. Fagen, “Phylacteries,” ABD 5 (1992), 368-370, here 368. 

57 See n. 20 above; on the variations at Qumran, see Cohn, Tangled Up in Text (see n. 20), 
ch. 3; G. Vermes, “Pre-Mishnaic Jewish Worship and the Phylacteries from the Dead 
Sea,” VT 9 (1959), 65-72; L.H. Schiffman, “Phylacteries and Mezuzot,” EDSS 2 (2000), 
675-677. 
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The commentators are (mistakenly) transferring the attributes of Gospel- 
amulets to the phylacteries of Matt 23:5.* 

(4) Just as the sources call the protective devices Gospels, not amulets or 
phylacteries, they likewise do not label them quotations, excerpts, abbre- 
viations or representations: they are conceptually complete, even when this 
cannot literally be true. John Chrysostom discusses complete texts in Hom. 
Jo. 32.3, specifically Gospel codices and other books of ypagai purchased 
(so he says) in order to publicize one’s wealth. He implores those who 
possess books of scriptures to read them, and thus acquire a remedy for 
such vain @otutia, in addition to gaining protection for the household. 
One presumably could not wear them comfortably, although some very 
small codices have survived which could fit into a small case or cloth bag for 
suspension around the neck. The Cologne Mani Codex, measuring 4.5 by 
3.5 cm with 192 pages, demonstrates the feasibility of copying longer texts 
in miniature formats.” Later hagiographic texts narrate miracles per- 
formed by saints with their personal copies of t6 evayyé\tov,” which 


58 I thus disagree with C. Rapp, “Christians and Their Manuscripts in the Greek East in the 
Fourth Century,” in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali di Bisanzio: Atti del 
seminario di Erice (18-25 settembre 1988), ed. G. Cavallo et al., 2 vols. (Spoleto: Centro 
italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo, 1991), 1.127-148, here 146-147, that the passages 
(esp. of John and Isidore) offer evidence that the custom of wearing Gospels derives from 
Jewish tefillin. 

59 For descriptions, see A. Henrichs and L. Koenen, “Ein griechischer Mani-Codex 
(P. Colon. inv. nr. 4790),” ZPE 5 (1970), 97-216; A. Henrichs, “The Cologne Mani Codex 
Reconsidered,” HSCP 83 (1979), 339-367, here 349-354; E.B. Aitkan, “The Cologne 
Mani Codex,” in Religions of Late Antiquity in Practice, ed. R. Valantasis (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2000), 161-176, here 161-163. For images, see L. Koenen and 
C. Romer, eds., Der KéIner Mani-Kodex: Abbildungen und diplomatischer Text, Papy- 
rologische Texte und Abhandlungen 35 (Bonn: Habelt, 1985). Bremmer, “From Books of 
Magic” (see n. 10), 268, suggests that the codex “may well have been used for magical 
purposes.” G.G. Stroumsa, “Early Christianity - A Religion of the Book?,” in Homer, the 
Bible, and Beyond: Literacy and Religious Canons in the Ancient World, ed. M. Finkelberg 
and G.G. Stroumsa, Jerusalem Studies in Religion and Culture 2 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
153-173, here 168, proposes that the “tiny dimensions were meant to avoid police 
scrutiny in fourth-century Egypt.” 

60 Scholars often cite Gregory of Tours, Acts of Andrew 23 (e. g., Kruger, Gospel of the Savior 
[see n. 16], 27; Haines-Eitzen, Gendered Palimpsest [see n. 6], 12) in connection with 
worn Gospels: “Trophima in the brothel prayed continually, and had the Gospel on her 
bosom, and no one could approach her. One day as someone attacked her, the Gospel fell 
to the ground. She cried to God for help and an angel came, and the youth fell dead. After 
that, she raised him, and all the city ran to the sight” (trans. J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal 
New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an English Trans- 
lation [Oxford: Clarendon, 1993], 299). For additional references, see Bremmer, “From 
Books with Magic” (see n. 10), 268-269; Rapp, “Holy Texts” (see n. 10), 199-200. Rapp 
furthermore points to reports of monks preparing personal copies of the Gospels and 
other scriptures (ibid., 203-208). 
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sometimes became powerful relics after death. Thus, it is possible that 
Gospel-amulets were in some instances complete tetraevangelia or indi- 
vidual Gospels. But the suspicion among scholars that the majority of 
Gospel-amulets bore abbreviations of some kind remains well-founded.” 
The price of a four- or one-Gospel codex - regardless of the book’s di- 
mensions - would present an insurmountable financial obstacle for most.” 
John and Isidore refer to Gospel-amulets casually, as if the custom is 
widespread, easily recognized by all, and thus generally affordable. 

In order to compare Gospel-amulets as we perceive them through the 
patristic sources on the one hand, and Christian textual amulets discovered 
in Egypt and elsewhere on the other, it is necessary to address different 
methods of acquiring divine power for protection or healing. Some amulets 
have a single method or unifying approach. (By the latter, I mean: a primary 
method overshadows and unites any other supporting methods that are 
also part of the device.) Other amulets combine several methods at once, 
without any one dominating the others. We may describe these as having 
“simple” or “mixed” operative concepts. 

A common type of single/unifying method involves prayer: the bearer 
addresses the deity directly with the standard ingredients of invocation, 
argument, and petition, whether all together or individually.” The argu- 


61 See esp. Vezin, “Les livres” (see n. 16). For miracles attributed (e.g.) to the St. Cuthbert 
Gospel, see Brown, Stonyhurst Gospel (see n. 11), 2-5; R. Gameson, “History of the 
Manuscript to the Reformation,” in Breay and Meehan, St. Cuthbert Gospel (see n. 16), 
129-136, here 131-132. 

62 So also Arzt-Grabner and De Troyer, “Ancient Jewish and Christian Amulets” (see n. 4), 
10. Cf. E.A. Judge, “The Magical Use of Scripture in the Papyri,” in Perspectives on 
Language and Text: Essays and Poems in Honor of Francis I. Andersen’s Sixtieth Birthday, 
ed. E.W. Conrad and E.G. Newing (Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1987), 339-349, 
here 348: “John Chrysostom [...] speaks of women and children carrying the four in- 
cipits in a metal or leather capsule around their necks, for protection.” Judge apparently 
confuses John’s actual statements with reasonable inferences. 

63 SeeN. Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon, 1974), 101-141, esp. the 
table on p. 132; Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (see n. 54), 50-69. Cf. Apo- 
phthegmata patrum, Sarapion 2 (PG 65.416, cited by C. Kotsifou, “Books and Book 
Production in the Monastic Communities of Byzantine Egypt,” in Klingshirn and Safran, 
Early Christian Book {see n. 10], 48-66, here 50-51): “A brother asked the abba Serapion, 
saying: “Tell a word to me.’ The old man said to him: “What have I to say to you? That you 
took the possessions of widows and orphans, and put [them] into this niche.’ For he saw 
that it was full of books.” Regarding these “niches,” see Rapp, “Christians and Their 
Manuscripts” (see n. 58), 135-136 nn. 28-29. 

64 See Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 177-197; A. Maravela, “Christians Praying in a 
Graeco-Egyptian Context: Intimations of Christian Identity in Greek Papyrus Prayers,” 
in Early Christian Prayer and Identity Formation, ed. R. Hvalvik and K.O. Sandnes, 
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ment is often a historiola, which “suppllies] the mythical paradigm of the 
desired magical action” (similia similibus).° A historiola may also appear 
alone, apart from any petition or other elaboration of the persuasive 
analogy.® We have already seen yet another approach in the lintel- 
inscriptions declaring “X lives here!” in order to warn spiritual would-be 
intruders that a more powerful deity resides within. Also, special names 
(voces magicae) or symbols (characteres) presumably revealed/known only 
toa divinity’s favorites,” or materials attractive to him or her, can entice the 
provision of beneficial S0vaic. Christians also kept copies of the Lord’s 
prayer (Matt 6:9-13) and Ps 90 LXX, arguably not only as prompts for 
memory but as ways of making the prayer solid and perpetually present. All 
of these methods and others besides are often mixed together seriatim. 

When viewed through the synthesis offered above, Gospel-amulets 
seem to have a distinct operative concept. The patristic sources speak of 
them as Gospels, which is to say, books. The operation of textual amulets in 
general - from the first known instances from Egypt’s New Kingdom” 


WUNT 336 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 291-319, esp. 295-296 (on structural 
features of Christian prayers) and 307-312 (on scriptural motifs in historiolae). 

65 This succinct definition is from C.A. Faraone, “The Mystodokos and the Dark-Eyed 
Maidens: Multicultural Influences on a Late-Hellenistic Incantation,” in Ancient Magic 
and Ritual Power, ed. M. Meyer and P. Mirecki, RGRW 129 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 297- 
333, here 299 n. 6; see also id., Transformation (see n. 4), 229-236. 

66 D. Frankfurter, “Narrating Power: The Theory and Practice of the Magical Historiola in 
Ritual Spells,” in Meyer and Mirecki, Ancient Magic and Ritual Power (see n. 65), 457- 
476, here 469, distinguishes historiola with an explicit petition (“clausal historiola”) from 
those which do not articulate the analogy but “function by virtue of their narrative” 
(“historiola proper”); cf. D.J. Waller, “Echo and the Historiola: Theorizing the Narrative 
Incantation,” ARG 16 (2015), 263-279, here 268 (on “direct” vs. “indirect mythic me- 
diation”). 

67 Voces magicae and characteres are very common in all kinds of amulets (and other kinds 
of spells as well), but there are instances of them appearing by themselves, e. g., A. Delatte 
and P. Derchain, Les intailles magiques gréco-égyptiennes (Paris: Bibliotheque nationale, 
1964), nos. 466 (a jasper with characteres on one side, and Baxaktybx | Baxakixiwy | 
Baxakixéx on the other), or 473 (a carnelian with characteres enclosed within an ou- 
roboros on one side, and Aiavaypa | Auopaxot | Ladapata | Bayouala). See also GMA 
nos. 1, 5, 6, 10, etc. 

68 See W.M. Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey; Annotated 
Bibliography (1928-1994),” ANRW 2.18.5 (1995), 3380-3684, here 3444 (on metals); R. 
Martin Hernandez and S. Torallas Tovar, “The Use of the Ostracon in Magical Practice in 
Late Antique Egypt: Magical Handbooks vs. Material Evidence,” SMSR 80 (2014), 780- 
800 (on ostraca); and esp. Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 79-101 (on media gen- 
erally). Cf. PGM IV.78-80 (papyrus), IV.814-818 (skins of white and black sheep), 
VII.195 (papyrus), VII.201 (scarlet skin), VII.203 (skin of hyena). 

69 J. Dieleman, “The Materiality of Textual Amulets in Ancient Egypt,” in Boschung and 
Bremmer, Materiality of Magic (see n. 10), 23-58, here 23. 
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through late antiquity - apparently does not rely on any similarities they 
may have with books, as if the format itself were a contributor to the ac- 
quisition of divine power.” Jacco Dieleman points out that ancient 
Egyptian scribes moonlighting as ritual specialists may have fashioned 
amulets that reflect the conventions of texts they were more accustomed to 
prepare.’’ Amulets folded like letters or rolled like books could attest to 
ordinary scribal habits rather then intentional magical design. The late New 
Kingdom “oracular amuletic decrees” - “protective decrees issued by the 
gods on behalf of named individuals”” - are an important exception. These 
amulets presumably borrow features from ordinary royal decrees in both 
textual content and physical form. Terry Wilfong mentions the “highly 
cursive hieratic” script “that is closer to documentary than literary hands 
[...] written on long, thin strips of papyrus, vertically oriented and in- 
scribed in short, horizontal lines.””’ Regarding content, the deity speaks (in 
the first person) about the bearer (in the third): “I/we shall keep her/him 
safe” from exhaustively listed hazards. LE.S. Edwards suggests that the 
deity refers to the bearer in the third person because the decrees address the 
intermediaries, “possibly because the owner was usually too young to 
appear in person before the god.””* David Frankfurter sees them as written 
contracts between the god and the bearer to protect from each carefully 
identified danger. By naming in a ritual context, “one gains power over the 
named.””” Alternatively, the decree could be declaring the bearer to be 


70 D. Frankfurter, “The Magic of Writing and the Writing of Magic: The Power of the Word 
in Egyptian and Greek Traditions,” Helios 21 (1994), 189-221, here 207, has suggested, 
however, that “[mJagical charaktéres functioned, it seems, not so much as ‘artificial’ 
writing or cryptography, but as ‘sacred’ writing, in the sense of heavenly books.” If he is 
correct, then amulets that consist entirely of characteres (see ibid., 206) may indeed be 
(heavenly) book-amulets. Cf. Bremmer, “From Books with Magic” (see n. 10), 264-269. 

71 Dieleman, “Materiality of Textual Amulets” (see n. 69), 45-46: “it is noteworthy that 
type I [New Kingdom] amulets resemble letters in their format and folding, whereas 
types II, WI and IV [from later periods] were rather conceived of and treated as book rolls. 
This may suggest that the textual amulets of the Ramessid period are the product of 
scribes accustomed to drafting and dispatching letters, whereas the later ones were 
produced by scribes perhaps more familiar with handling scrolls in the temple and its 
associated library.” Cf. D. Frankfurter, “Ritual Expertise in Roman Egypt and the 
Problem of the Category “Magician,” in Envisioning Magic: A Princeton Seminar and 
Symposium, ed. P. Schafer and H.G. Kippenberg, SHR 75 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 115-135. 

72 T.G. Wilfong, “The Oracular Amuletic Decrees: A Question of Length,” JEA 99 (2013), 
295-300, here 295. 

73 Wilfong, “Oracular Amuletic Decrees” (see n. 72), 296. See also LE.S. Edwards, ed., 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, 4th series: Oracular Amuletic Decrees of the Late 
New Kingdom, 2 vols. (London: British Museum, 1960), 1.xi-xiii. 

74 Edwards, Oracular Amuletic Decrees (see n. 73), 1.xvii. 

75 Frankfurter, “Magic of Writing” (see n. 70), 197. 
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under the god’s own protection, and addressing the personified (hypo- 
stasized? ) hazards to leave her or him alone - or suffer the god’s revenge. 
Regardless of which explanation is correct, they have a unitary concept 
reliant upon an analogy with an ordinary form of written communica- 
tion.” 

Textual amulets may, however, unintentionally evoke books, letters, or 
other kinds of documents, initially because of shared materials (papyrus 
and parchment). Bearers often reduced their amulets’ sizes by folding them 
like documents, or rolling them like scrolls. Amulets made of thin sheets of 
metal (lamellae) have also come to light both folded and rolled.” The 
methods of carrying and protection may also recall books: cylindrical cases 
resembling the larger ones used for storing rolls of papyrus;” or cloth or 
leather sleeves like those used for covering scrolls.” 


76 Cf. Edwards, Oracular Amuletic Decrees (see n. 73), 1.xii, who describes them as “private 
letters of a special kind.” Scholars of classical Greek magic have noticed epistolary 
features in curse tablets (defixiones); see C.A. Faraone, “The Agonistic Context of Early 
Greek Binding Spells,” in Faraone and Obbink, Magika Hiera (see n. 35), 3-32, here 4; 
and F. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1997), 130-132. T.G. Wilfong and K.P. Sullivan, “The Reply of Jesus to King Abgar: A 
Coptic New Testament Apocryphon Reconsidered (P.Mich. inv. 6213),” BASP 42 (2005), 
107-123, esp. 115-116, argue that P.Mich. inv. 6213, a fragment of an amulet in Coptic 
which quotes the apocryphal letter of Jesus to Abgar, imitates the format of a docu- 
mentary letter (including how it was folded) as part of its apotropaic method. 

77 Folded: GMA nos. 1, 18, 20, 23, 32, 42, 63; rolled: nos. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, etc. See Eshel and 
Leiman, “Jewish Amulets” (see n. 21), and cf. Faraone, Transformation (see n. 4), 80 (“the 
Greeks were imitating an earlier Phoenecian habit of decorating strips of gold foil or 
papyrus with long rows of miniature gods and then folding or rolling them up and 
wearing them in metal cases”), 326-327 nn. 6-8. 

78 For samples, see GMA nos. 4, 12, 21,51. For discussion, see Faraone, Transformation (see 
n. 4), 82-84; P.W. Schienerl, “A Historical Survey of Tubular Charm-Cases up to the 7th 
Century A.D.,” Ornament 4/4 (1980), 10-14; id., “Der Ursprung und die Entwicklung 
von Amulettbehaltnissen in der antiken Welt,” AW 15/4 (1984), 45-54; Dieleman, 
“Materiality of Textual Amulets” (see n. 69), 30; Edwards, Oracular Amuletic Decrees (see 
n. 73), .xviii-xix. On the origin of the cases, Schienerl, “Historical Survey,” 11, says: 
“[T]he much larger cases used by the Egyptian scribes for the papyrus scrolls [...] in- 
fluenced the development of ancient Egyptian charm-cases with regard to their shape 
and the mode of wear.” He notes, however, that amulet-cases in Egypt were oriented 
vertically, with a suspension-loop at the top; Greco-Roman examples, however, were 
oriented horizontally (see ibid., 12, and fig. 10). Not all of these cylinders (often pre- 
sumed to be amulets) held rolled or folded papyrus; they contained other materials too, 
or were solid. See J.J. Janssen and R.M. Janssen, “A Cylindrical Amulet Case: Recent 
Investigations,” in Gegengabe: Festschrift fiir Emma Brunner-Traut, ed. I. Gamer-Wallert 
and W. Helck (Tiibingen: Attempto, 1992), 157-165. On the Roman amulet-cases 
(bullae), see E. Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1916), 80-81; V. Dasan, “Probaskania: Amulets and Magic in Antiq- 
uity,” in Boschung and Bremmer, Materiality of Magic (see n. 10), 177-203, here 194- 
195. 
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With the idea that Gospel codices possess or attract healing or protective 
properties, a new kind of textual amulet appears to have come into ex- 
istence - one for which the concept of the device as a book acquires an 
elevated significance. The question then becomes how the creators and 
users of such amulets could make the leap to thinking of them as Gospel 
codices (or even the gospel) when this was not literally true. The patristic 
sources appear to be describing objects which the eye can readily sort into 
the category of “Gospel” (and away from other categories of pagan or 
Jewish amulets), suggesting a strategy of visual representation.*’ The 
sources also regard the worn object as conceptually coextensive with the 
complete Gospel codex; in many cases, this must mean that the inscription 
has a part of t6 evayyéAtov standing in for the whole via ovvexSox1}.”" The 


79 Kotansky, “Incantations and Prayers” (see n. 36), 111, quotes a fragment of Anaxilas (IV 
BCE): “Carrying about the excellent Ephesian letters in little stitched hides” (év oxuta- 
plots pantoict popev | Egeorjia ypappata kadd). For discussion of later examples, see 
Skemer, Binding Words (see n. 7), 156-162. Regarding sleeves for bookrolls, see F.G. 
Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1951), 61-62; H.Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early Church: A History of Early 
Christian Texts (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995), 48. Cf. Faraone, Transfor- 
mation (see n. 4), 67, 321 n. 97, on the use of leather bags for carrying amuletic objects as 
“borrowed [...] from the Near East.” 

80 Cf. A. Kartsonis, “Protection against All Evil: Function, Use and Operation of Byzantine 
Historiated Phylacteries,” in Presence of Byzantium: Studies Presented to Milton V. 
Anastos in Honor of His Eighty-Fifth Birthday, ed. A.R. Dyck and S.A. Takacs (Am- 
sterdam: Hakkert, 1994), 73-102, who says about the Fieschi Morgan staurotheke, “a 
small (10,2 x 7,35 cm), silver-gilt box dating from the early ninth century” (88): “[T]he 
shape and enamel decoration [...] consciously transform this phylactery to a miniature 
Gospelbook, whose contents include an anthology of the complete christological nar- 
rative in pictoral form on the nielloed underside of its cover” (93; NB her n. 62). Petrucci, 
“Christian Conception” (see n. 11), 21, discusses the attribution of “magico-religious 
‘value’ not “to individual graphic signs in the framework of a rigorous system of symbols 
but rather to the writing as a whole: to the written page, to the ornamental elements, to the 
book itself.” 

81 So also recently Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles (see n. 18), 22-24. On the figure/trope of 
ovvekdox1 as a strategy of textual compression, see R.M. Calhoun, Paul’s Definitions of 
the Gospel in Romans 1, WUNT 2/316 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 76-79 (on the 
ancient rhetorical theory) and 85-142 (on Paul’s use of it in Rom 1:2-4). Paul himself 
offers numerous models of the compression pars pro toto of the gospel as a narrative of 
salvation achieved through the death, burial and resurrection of Christ — a mythical 
paradigm in which his converts ritually participate (Rom 6:1-11). See M.M. Mitchell, 
“Rhetorical Shorthand in Pauline Argumentation: The Functions of “The Gospel’ in the 
Corinthian Correspondence,” in Collected Essays, vol. 1: Paul and the Emergence of 
Christian Textuality: Early Christian Literary Culture in Context, WUNT 393 (Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2017), 111-132. Cf. S.I. Johnston, “The Authority of Greek Mythic 
Narratives in the Magical Papyri,” ARG 16 (2015), 51-65, on the evocative relationship 
between divine names and the mythical narratives which feature them in the PGM. I 
disagree with a central contention of Sanzo’s monograph, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 
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use of lexical aids and other scribal features (e. g., nomina sacra) typical of 
Christian books might reinforce the link between representational and 
actual Gospel codices.” Several such small codices have indeed come to 
light.” 

While the above points address practical methods, the more pressing 
questions relate to how Gospel-amulets were thought to operate to bring 
about healing or protection for their bearers, and why early Christians 
chose Gospels to replace pagan pvAaktrpia. Paul himself supplies cogent 
answers. In Rom 1:16, he declares 16 evayyéhtov to be Svvatuc Oeod eic 
owtnpiav.™ “Salvation” encompasses safety, security, and protection from 
harm in the here-and-now, in addition to the eschatological deliverance 
Paul plainly has in mind.* A chain of associations has evidently occurred 


that the incipits of the four Gospels on amulets do not metonymically summon the 
entirety of the associated texts (“multi-unit corpora” pars pro toto), rather specific 
portions relevant for the object’s ritual purpose (pars pro parte/partibus). Thus, when he 
treats Augustine’s and Chrysostom’s remarks, he stresses that carrying entire Gospels 
was impractical (“only collections of passages from the Gospel were intended,” 163), and 
that there was no invocation of the whole by the parts: “As we have seen from our analysis 
of ancient historiolae, generic and undifferentiated concepts [...] do not reflect the kind 
of power desired in ancient rituals” (164). My forthcoming essay on “Methods of Ab- 
breviating the Gospel(s) in Christian Amulets” will address this matter further. 

82 De Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 53-54 and 60-62; cf. Frankfurter, “Magic 
of Writing” (see n. 70), 211. 

83 See n. 16 above. 

84 Kartsonis, “Protection against All Evil” (see n. 80), 83-84, calls attention to a passage of 
Nicephorus of Constantinople (VIII-IX CE), Apologeticus major, 3 Antirrhetus 36 (PG 
100.433): “For we Christians wear items which have been prepared in both gold and silver 
also by Christians from the beginning and called phylacteries, which indeed are sus- 
pended below the neck and rest against the chest for protection and security of our life, and 
the salvation of both our souls and bodies (npdc pudaxiy Kai dopadetav THs Gwri¢ HU@v, 
kal owtnpiav TOV YoXWV Te Kal TOV OWUdTWV Nov). For this reason, this name has been 
given to them, for the healing of sufferings and for the aversion of the attack of unclean 
demons, since we believe them to have acquired [such benefits], on which indeed the 
sufferings of Christ and his marvels and the life-causing resurrection are shown as they 
are often depicted in icons. And a boundless multitude of these are found among 
Christians [...].” On this opponent of iconoclasm, see P.J. Alexander, The Patriarch 
Nicephorus of Constantinople: Ecclesiastical Policy and Image Worship in the Byzantine 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1958). 

85 See esp. Kotansky, “Incantations and Prayers” (see n. 36), 119-122, regarding the use of 
imperative forms of ow(etv in inscribed prayers, and cf. J.E. Sanzo, “Wrapped Up in the 
Bible: The Multifaceted Ritual on a Late Antique Amulet (P.Oxy. VIII 1077),” JECS 24 
(2016), 569-597, here 595. Also, Faraone has emphasized in a number of studies the close 
alliance of post-mortem salvation and amuletic protection, e. g., “Socratic Leaf Charm” 
(seen. 36), esp. 166; id., “Mystery Cults and Incantations: Evidence for Orphic Charms in 
Euripides’ Cyclops 646-48?,” Rheinisches Museum 151 (2008), 127-142; id., “The 
Amuletic Design of the Mithraic Bull-Wounding Scene,” JRS 103 (2013), 1-21. Although 
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that links Paul’s gospel with the narrative Gospels, thence with the codex 
that contains them, and finally with the representation of the codex borne 
as an amulet.*° The worn object concretely expresses, and enacts, their trust 
(miotic, one might say) in the Gospel to fulfill its promise of salvation qua 
protection.*’ John, Isidore, Augustine, and Jerome are describing a type of 
amulet with a single or unifying concept: a wearable Gospel that has ex- 
ternal and internal features connecting it with its fully-realized exemplar 
(e.g., the Gospel displayed and read in worship, or kept in the home as in 
John’s remarks in Hom. Jo. 32.3), and that embodies - not that petitions, but 
is — divine power for banishing the forces of sickness and harm. 

Once this concept takes hold, it enters the wider stream of protective or 
therapeutic ritual technologies, and it is combined with other elements. 
Instances of Christian amulets have come to light which have incipits of the 
four Gospels, or quasi-creedal narrative summaries, mixed with invoca- 
tions, petitions, historiolae, images, voces magicae and so forth.** Also, 
Gospel-amulets of the simple or unitary type do not always visually recall 
miniature codices. In such cases, textual methods of capturing the Gospel 
and its power apparently overshadow visual methods in importance. Three 
samples will illustrate a variety of manifestations of the operative concept of 
Gospel-amulet: P.Oslo inv. 1661; P.Oxy. 76.5073; and P.Oxy. 8.1077. I 
selected these three because each one calls itself an evayyéAtov. 


Morton Smith does not connect owtnpia in Rom 1:16 with the use of the Gospels in 
Christian amulets, cf. his “Salvation in the Gospels, Paul, and the Magical Papyri,” in 
Studies in the Cult of Yahweh, ed. S.J.D. Cohen, 2 vols., RGRW 130 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 
2.130-139. Also illuminating on this topic are the studies by T.S. de Bruyn, “Appeals to 
Jesus as the One ‘Who Heals Every Illness and Every Infirmity (Matt 4:23, 9:35) in 
Amulets in Late Antiquity,” in The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in Late 
Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montreal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kannengiesser, 
11-13 October 2006, ed. L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescu, BAC 6 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 65- 
81; id., “Ancient Applied Christology: Appeals to Christ in Greek Amulets in Late 
Antiquity,” in From Logos to Christos: Essays in Christology in Honour of Joanne 
McWilliam, ed. E.M. Leonard and K. Merriman (Waterloo, Ont.: Wilfrid Laurier Uni- 
versity Press, 2010), 3-18. 

86 Gary Vikan explains how a similar transition occurs from (oral) “blessing” to concrete 
pilgrim tokens (evAoyiat), with the latter often having apotropaic or therapeutic ap- 
plications, in “Art, Medicine, and Magic in Early Byzantium,” DOP 38 (1984), 65-86; id., 
Early Byzantine Pilgrimage Art, rev. ed., Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Collection 5 
(Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 2010), 13-17. 

87 Cf. Mark 1:14-15; Rom 10:9-15; Eph 1:13-14. 

88 E.g., PGM P5b, P9, P19; ACM nos. 9 (C. Wessely, Les plus anciens monuments du 
Christianisme, vol. 2, PO 18/3 [Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1924], 412-413), 62, etc. 
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(1) P.Oslo inv. 1661 (9°, IV CE). Theodore S. de Bruyn and Jitse H.F. 
Dijkstra place this miniature codex (originally measuring 6.6 x 5.6 cm with 
fragments of 26 pages extant) on the table of “possible amulets” in their 
inventory (no. 182),” and its entry in the Leuven Database of Ancient 
Books (LDAB 2993) calls it a “possible amulet (secondary use).” Leiv 
Amundsen in the editio princeps argued that it is “a lectionary, or rather an 
extract from a lectionary,””' on the basis of its contents: Matt 11:25-30 in 
Greek (pp. iii-xi) and Akhmimic Coptic (pp. xii-xviii), followed by Dan 
3:51-53, 55 in Theodotion’s Greek translation, also known as Ode 8, bitvoc 
TOV TpLdv TaiSwv (pp. xx-xxvi).” The booklet’s first page is blank (the 
“cover,” evidently), and a title appears on the second page in Coptic and 
Greek: [nJeya[r]red[t]on | [Nka]Ta Macatoc | [eba]yyéAtov.”? Amundsen 
reasons that the title “Gospel” functions in a manner similar to the con- 
temporary usage of “Epistle” and “Gospel” in reference to “the lessons in 
our liturgy.””* The book may indeed have liturgical readings from different 
corpora within the canon as its ritual inspiration, but the chosen texts 
disclose the codex’s protective function. The first, Matt 11:25-30, captures 
the Gospel pars pro toto fittingly for a pvAaktrpiov. After a short tran- 
sition, Jesus says to the Father that “you hid these things from the wise and 
intelligent, and revealed them to babies” (11:25-26). He then declares his 
vast authority, summoning the bystanders (and the readers) to him to 
receive the promise of rest (vv. 27-30). Throughout the speech Jesus 


89 Ed. pr.: L. Amundsen, “Christian Papyri from the Oslo Collection,” SO 24 (1945), 121- 
147, here 121-140. 

90 De Bruyn and Dijkstra, “Greek Amulets and Formularies” (see n. 13), 214-215. Jones 
does not include it in his study of amulets with New Testament quotations (New Tes- 
tament Texts [see n. 16]). 

91 Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 136. He asks in his conclusion, however: “Was 
it prepared for a special celebration — just as poor Christians among the Copts made 
extracts of the Gospels on ostraca in order to prepare themselves for the service, a 
collection of simple potsherds forming a poor man’s lectionary? Was there any special 
connection between the bearer or owner and the saint to whose memory such a service 
was celebrated? Or was the tiny codex carried as an amulet, and, perhaps, followed its 
bearer to the grave?” (140). 

92 Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 135 (cf. 126): “The Greek text of the cantus was 
probably followed by its Coptic translation. If our earlier computation of the original size 
of the codex is correct [i.e., ‘13 sheets in all, equaling 52 pages’], there was exactly room 
for verses 49-60, Greek and Coptic — the final page being probably empty like the front 
page. 

93 Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 129-130: “It seems preferable to consider the 
text as being Coptic, rather than accept the nominative [Maeatoc] as a Greek vulgarism 
[...]. The continuation may then have given the Greek version: eva]yyéMtov | [kata 
Ma66aiov].” : 

94 Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 130. 
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stresses his own role as a bridge to the Father, as well as the beneficial results 
of coming to him. If the booklet included only this passage from Matthew’s 
Gospel, it would be a straightforward matter to re-classify it provisionally 
as a Gospel-amulet, with additional support coming from its format as a 
miniature codex and its title.” The hymn of the three youths which follows 
may seem to interfere with this classification, but it articulates the bearer’s 
response of complete trust in Jesus’s promise, Kaya avariavow duds. The 
inclusion of the narrative introduction (Dan 3:51; possibly vv. 49-50 as 
well) ® creates a mythical paradigm:” the amulet’s bearer, like the youths in 
the furnace, utters a hymn of praise and gratitude in threatening cir- 
cumstances. The amulet’s text therefore relays a three-way dialogue, with 
Jesus initially speaking to the Father, then Jesus to the petitioner, then the 
petitioner to the xiptoc. The protective or therapeutic device functions also 
as a devotional script designed for re-reading.”® 

(2) P.Oxy. 76.5073 (III-IV CE).” Unlike P.Oslo inv. 1661, scholars 
believe our second sample to have been designed as an amulet. This strip of 


95 According to Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 128, the same scribe wrote the 
Greek and Coptic texts. He also notes (at 129): “Ornamental lines are found on the title 
p. ii (probably separating the Coptic title from the Greek [...]), and between the Greek 
and Coptic text p. xi. The pages of text are framed by ink lines drawn without the use of a 
ruler. But on p. xxiv there is no frame, and on pp. xvii-xviii and xxv-xxvi the borders are 
lost.” 

96 Unfortunately, a lacuna exists between the end of the Coptic quotation of Matthew and 
the beginning of the three youths’ hymn. If the latter had its own title, it has disappeared. 
Page xix picks up after the lacuna, but only the first line is partially extant: [. . .ouevoy. 
Page xx begins with yap ovx, which might bea variant for kai ob in Dan 3:50. This would 
leave sufficient room for the rest of the verse: (hypothetically) yap(?) od [Fya|to abtmv 
tO | KaBSAOv TO | ndp Kai od é|AbmMoEV od6|é Taprvewyh|cev adtoic]. On this problem, 
see Amundsen, “Christian Papyri” (see n. 89), 134. 

97 Luijendijk, Forbidden Oracles (see n. 18), 28, regards the incipit of the Gospel of the Lots 
of Mary as establishing a similar mythical paradigm: “The lots are thus associated with 
the good news that Gabriel delivered to Mary at the annunciation of Christ’s birth [...]. 
In attributing the divinatory good news to the exchange between Gabriel and Mary, each 
individual consultation of the oracle answers in the codex becomes an imitation, a re- 
enactment of that divine communication.” Cf. also R.M. Calhoun, “The Power of the 
Call: Wilhelm Bousset on Miracle, and Mark 1:16-20,” EC 6 (2015), 67-88, esp. 83-88. 

98 It is not necessary to assume that an inscribed amulet’s main purpose of protection 
interferes with its utility as a text designed for reading. Cf. Skemer, Binding Words [see n. 
7], 127: “But textual amulets were not just worn physically, as commonly thought, 
without being read, seen or otherwise used. In the late Middle Ages, textual amulets could 
also be read, performed, displayed, visualized, and used interactively.” See also ibid. , 144- 
156 on “Reading, Visualization, and Memory.” 

99 Ed. pr.: G.S. Smith and A.E. Bernhard, P.Oxy. 76, pp. 19-23. For other editions, see CO 
no. 92; Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 98-99 no. 22; Jones, New Testament Texts (see 
n. 16), 130-134 no. 16. See also T. Wassermann, “The ‘Son of God’ Was in the Beginning 
(Mark 1:1),” JTS 62 (2011), 20-50; Head, “Additional Greek Witnesses” (see n. 4), 442; de 
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papyrus (25.2 x 4.5 cm) has writing only on the side with the fibers running 
vertically."° The original editors, Geoffrey S. Smith and Andrew E. 
Bernhard, date it to the late third or early fourth century, and suggest that 
the scribe used recycled material. It lacks crease marks. It seems to have 
been rolled up and “worn on a cord around the neck.”'” The inscription 
reads thus:'” dvayvwOt tiv apxiv tod evayyedion Kai iSe- | apyi tod 
evayyeAiov In(oo)b tod Xp(toto)d. | ws yéypantat év Hoaia tH mporytn; | 
i6obd dtooteh@’™ tov dyyeASv pov | 1pd Mpocwov Gov, b¢ KaTACKEVvACEL. 
According to interpreters, Mark 1:2 in this context offers “angelic pro- 
tection, an assurance worth keeping close to the body,” even that the 
ayyehoc will perform the detailed ritual preparations (kataoKevdcet) 
designed to ensure the amulet’s efficacy." On the contrary, the inscription 
is not summoning angelic protection. It commands avayvw8 and ide, not 
eLandotetrdv pot, Séomota, Tod ayiovg cov apxayyéAous (as in PGM 


Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 147-148. Arzt-Grabner and De Troyer, 
“Ancient Jewish and Christian Amulets” (see n. 4), 10, 41, express skepticism regarding 
the classification of this manuscript as an amulet. 

100 For other examples of amulets in strip-format, see Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 
16), 71-76 no. 3, 134-140 no. 17, 140-146 no. 18, 161-167 no. 21. 

101 P.Oxy. 76, p. 19. They also mention “the presence of five regularly spaced insect holes,” 
probably indicating that it was stored in a roll. Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 16), 
131, points to the better preservation of the left half, “probably the result of it being 
rolled up from left to right.” The inscription offers further support to the classification. 
(1) Incipits of the Gospels are popular on Christian amulets; so Blumell and Wayment 
(CO, p. 335). Smith and Bernhard (P.Oxy. 76, p. 20) cite PSI 6.719 (see Jones, New 
Testament Texts, 77-80 no. 4) as parallel. (2) Regarding Inoot tot Xpiotod, Smith and 
Bernhard (p. 23) write: “The article transforms ‘Jesus Christ,’ a proper name into ‘Jesus, 
the Christ, an assertion of messianic identity, and better captures the sense of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic used among the earliest Jesus followers. But despite several 
predicate constructions in which ‘Jesus’ is identified as ‘the Christ’ (John 20:31, 1 John 
2:22, 5:1), ‘Jesus, the Christ’ is never used in the New Testament, though a similar variant 
appears in several manuscripts [...] at Matthew 16:20.” This seems less persuasive to 
me; cf. év’'Hoaia t@ mpogryty in the following line. 

102 The corrected, punctuated and accented text is from CO no. 92. 

103 I follow the papyrus and Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 16), 130, 133, in reading the 
future dmooteh@, instead of Blumell’s and Wayment’s correction to the present, 
anootéhhw. 

104 “The angel in Mark 1:2 will handle all this himself, if not actually, then figuratively, 
greatly lessening the burden on the suppliant, who might otherwise need to collect 
obscure and often expensive materials as part of the preparation” (Smith and Bernhard, 
P.Oxy. 76, p. 20). J.A. Kelhoffer suggested to me (email, Sept. 8, 2017) that the subject of 
KataoKkevdoet could be the amulet’s wearer, “who would in effect become the em- 
bodiment of God’s messenger,” and thus the deity’s servant and deserving of protection. 
Cf. P.Mich. inv. 4944b, ed. B.C. Jones, “A Greek Papyrus Fragment with a Citation of 
Matthew 1:20,” JBL 137 (2018), 169-174, here 172. 
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P21.9-10).!" Also, if the quotation functions as a historiola, it would 
atypically place the petitioner into a position analogous to “you,” that is, 
Christ (p60 mpoownov cov), rather than to a human beneficiary of his 
action in the story. De Bruyn suggests that dvdyvw6t tiv dpyiv tod 
evayyeNtov kai ‘Se might be addressing personified (demonic) threats;'”° if 
so, it would function similarly to the warnings on lintel-inscriptions dis- 
cussed above. I propose instead that P.Oxy. 76.5073 identifies itself as “the 
beginning of the Gospel.” The divine power upon which it draws is not that 
of an angel; it is rather tO ebayyéAov captured by the quotation of its 
&pxi).'"” The format of the amulet as a (rolled-up) strip of papyrus could 
have resulted from necessity. Approaching P.Oxy. 76.5073 as a Gospel- 
amulet, however, leads to a more likely explanation: it was designed to look 
as if it were cut from an existing codex,'” although the pretense is not 
rigorously carried out (there is no writing on the back). The heading, 


2 « 


fictionally added after the strip’s “extraction,” addresses hostile mvevpata 
to send them away. 

(3) P.Oxy. 8.1077 (PGM P4, VI-VII CE).'” The creator of our final 
sample has inscribed a shortened text of Matt 4:23-24 on folded squares of 
parchment with the corners cut to make octagons.'’° S/he furthermore 
arranged the text into the shape of small crosses (outlined in the outer 
columns) surrounding a portrait (of the bearer, perhaps)'"’ on the central 


105 Cited by Smith and Bernhard, P.Oxy. 76, p. 20. 

106 De Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian (see n. 4), 147. 

107 Contra Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 141-142: “[F]or this ritual specialist the 
opening lines of the Gospel of Mark in and of themselves had relevance to the situation 
and, hence, were not necessarily meant to invoke anything else” (so also Jones, New 
Testament Texts [see n. 16], 132; de Bruyn, Making Amulets Christian [see n. 4], 147). 

108 Skemer, Binding Words (see n. 7), 128-129, calls attention to the phenomenon of 
medieval monks cutting the margins from pages ofa monastery’s books to use as writing 
material for textual amulets. “Text leaves or blank scraps of parchment cut from sacred 
books might have enjoyed the status of sacralized objects, perhaps needing no addi- 
tional ecclesiastical blessing” (129). 

109 Ed. pr.: A.S. Hunt, P.Oxy. 8, pp. 10-11. See also Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 16), 
60-65 no. 1; Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits (see n. 4), 96-97 no. 20; id., “Wrapped Up” (seen. 
85); Arzt-Grabner and De Troyer, “Ancient Jewish and Christian Amulets” (see n. 4), 
16-18, 39. 

110 On the use of this passage in Christian amulets, see esp. de Bruyn, “Appeals to Jesus” (see 

n. 85). 

So Sanzo, “Wrapped Up” (see n. 85), 576-580. The gender of the figure has been the 

subject of recent discussion; in addition to Sanzo, see Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 

16), 63; J.H.F. Dijkstra, “The Interplay between Image and Text: On Greek Amulets 

Containing Christian Elements from Late Antique Egypt,” in Boschung and Bremmer, 

Materiality of Magic (see n. 10), 271-292, here 285-286. Sanzo dismisses the possibility 

that the figure might be Jesus, though I think the idea deserves a closer look. Late antique 


11 


= 
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octagon. The amulet bears the title iapatiov ebayyéMo(v) Kata Mat- 
aiov. 


k(ai) meptijyev 6 I(noov)c 6An(v) tH(v) Tadéav [sic] diddoxw(v) Kai Knpvoow(v) TO 
evayyéAtov ths Baotieiac K(al) Oepanetwv n&oav v6c0(v) kal nacav vooov [sic] |” K(al) 
Tdoav paraKia(v) év TH Aa@ K(ai) anfAVev 1 akor adtod eic SAN(v) THY Lupiav Kal 
MpoorvevKay adt@ tovds Kak Exovtac kal Lepanevoev abtodc 6 I(nood)<.’” 


This inscription compresses the Gospel for therapeutic application. On the 
one hand, the petitioner (through the quotation) mentions the healings 
performed by Jesus in the narrative; s/he thereby implicitly asks him to do 
the same for her/him. On the other hand, the verses capture additional 
characteristic behaviors: Jesus travels around teaching and preaching “the 
gospel of the kingdom.” The abbreviation is inclusive enough to capture the 
whole, yet it narrowly focuses attention on the most relevant part. Sanzo 
persuasively argues that the cruciform arrangement of the text and the 
octagonal shapes of the cells respectively evoke the crucifixion and the 
resurrection of Christ.''* The creator adopts an entirely different approach 
to the visual representation of the Gospel than the miniature codices 
discussed above.'”” 


depictions of Jesus sometimes present him as a youthful, beardless - even feminine, 
“including small protruding breasts, sloping shoulders, wide hips, and long curling 
hair,” according to R.M. Jensen, Understanding Early Christian Art (London: Rout- 
ledge, 2000), 124. Jensen furthermore connects this portrayal with “portraiture of savior 
deities of the Hellenistic mystery cults, especially Apollo, Dionysus, and Orpheus” 
(126). A simple icon of Jesus in the central cell of this amulet would make sense, al- 
though the absence of unambiguous attributes makes definitive identification im- 
possible. 

112 The repetition here could be simple dittography. The fact that the image interrupts the 
second maoav suggests to me that the repetition is emphatic (i.e., the rhetorical figure of 
avadimthwotc, “doubling”). Cf. Sanzo, “Wrapped Up” (see n. 85), 583-584. 

113 Text Jones, New Testament Texts (see n. 16), 60. 

114 On the crosses, see Sanzo, “Wrapped Up” (see n. 85), 585-587, and regarding the 
octagon as a symbol of resurrection (as shown especially in its use in the architecture of 
baptistries), see ibid., 588-593. 

115 This strategy may broadly relate to later Byzantine historiated phylacteries, which 
feature images of episodes from the Gospels. Kartsonis, “Protection” (see n. 80), 90, 
argues they are “a literal visual substitute for the actual book of the New Testament.” She 
continues: “The amuletic use of New Testament booklets, before and after Iconoclasm, 
closely parallels the amuletic use of miniaturized christological cycles during the same 
period. Both were kept in the fold of one’s bosom [...], where the anthologized story of 
Christ’s life - preferably complete, from the beginning to the end - could be invoked by 
the owner of the phylactery. Its invocation testified to the owner’s belief in and alle- 
giance to Christ, who responded [...] and saved the owner of the phylactery. Thus, both 
the oral and the visual miniaturized anthology of the New Testament could act as a 
protective screen for the owner” (91). Cf. A.M. Nagy, “Engineering Ancient Amulets: 
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6 Conclusion 


This essay has confirmed that four important late antique Christian fig- 
ures — John Chrysostom, Isidore of Pelusium, Augustine, and Jerome - do 
not condemn or forbid the apotropaic or therapeutic use of Gospels, 
whether kept close to the body, by or in the bed, or in the house. Three of the 
four register mild disapproval, without exaggerating the association of 
Gospel-amulets with women or with Jewish phylacteries. The fourth, Je- 
rome, characterizes their bearers as “superstitious women,” but even he 
does not forbid them. 

The careful sifting of these patristic authors’ testimony provided fresh 
evidence of their nature and function, specifically that they are regarded as 
Gospels (not amulets or phylacteries) and as books, which are conceptually 
(ifnot literally) complete. The concept seemingly relies on Paul’s definition 
of 16 evayyéAtov as SUvauc Beod eic cwtnpiav: the Gospel codex embodies 
divine power exercised mavti t@ miotevovtt, a “faith” expressed by keeping 
it close to the body or in the home. The devices furthermore represent an 
innovation in magical protective/therapeutic “technology,” since the 
functionality of a Gospel-amulet depends directly on its conception as a 
book. This conception can, however, manifest itself differently in terms of 


Magical Gems of the Roman Imperial Period,” in Boschung and Bremmer, Materiality 
of Magic (see n. 10), 205-240, here 223-228, who discusses the image of Perseus on a 
magical gem as a visual historiola. Sanzo raises an excellent question regarding P.Oxy. 
8.1077: whom does it project as its “reader”? “Amulets and other applied magical objects 
differ from traditional scrolls and books in that their primary ‘readers’ were the di- 
vinities and other supernatural agents invoked.” The “client” may have been illiterate, 
thus “[i]t is likely that the practitioner explained the contents of the amulet to the client.” 
Sanzo adds: “the folds extant in the amulet suggest that the text was probably obscured 
from the client’s eyes once suspended around his or her neck. At least at that point, the 
text was meant solely for the divine reader” (“Wrapped Up” [see n. 85], 593-594). Ihave 
a few responses to these cogent observations. (1) If the “client” is indeed literate 
(improbable as that may seem), s/he can become a “practitioner” precisely through the 
oral recitation of the inscription. Re-pronunciation of the text may “refresh,” so to 
speak, the object’s apotropaic or therapeutic properties. (2) Sanzo rightly calls attention 
to the contribution that folding makes both to an amulet’s portability and its protective 
virtue (ibid. , 595-596). In the case of P.Oxy. 8.1077, the act of refolding after rereading 
may be part of the object’s design for periodic “refreshment.” (3) The inscription may 
thus have two classes of audience qua “reader”: the human doing the (oral) reading, and 
the deity whom the human reader addresses (although P.Oxy. 8.1077 does not includea 
direct petition). Cf. the observation of S. Michel, “(Re)interpreting Magical Gems, 
Ancient and Modern,” in Officina Magica: Essays on the Practice of Magic in Antiquity, 
ed. S. Shaked, IJS Studies in Judaica 4 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 141-170, here 142, that 
carved gemstones used as amulets have “evidence of wear,” indicating “that some were 
held in the hand and rubbed - a kind of manipulation to increase their efficacy.” 
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physical design, as shown in the brief examinations of P.Oslo inv. 1661, 
P.Oxy. 76.5073, and P.Oxy. 8.1077. 

Finally, it is difficult to know when precisely Christians began using 
Gospel-amulets.'’® None of the extant samples date much earlier than the 
fourth century. Prior to the official recognition of Christianity, carrying 
little Gospels might well have offered not protection but a short path to 
harassment (or worse) by the authorities. But one would be mistaken to 
suppose that the invention and widespread adoption of Gospel-amulets 
throughout the empire constitutes merely one of many pagan contami- 
nations of pre-Constantinian Christianity. John and Augustine in partic- 
ular recognize the authentic trust in God to which Gospel-amulets refer, 
and capitalize on it to urge a deeper internalization of td evayyéAtov.'”” 
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116 NB, the earliest Christian letters excavated from Egypt date to around the same time. See 
D.G. Martinez, “The Papyri and Early Christianity,” in Bagnall, Oxford Handbook of 
Papyrology (see n. 54), 590-622, esp. 601-605; also the appendix in L.H. Blumell, 
Lettered Christians: Christians, Letters, and Late Antique Oxyrhynchus, NITSD 39 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012). 
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